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Foreword (U) 


For most Americans, including journalists and scholars, mention of 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) conjures up visions of spies, coup 
plots, or paramilitary operations, Even intelligence professionals are often 
only dimly aware of many of the more subtle, and sometimes more influ- 
ential, CIA operations put in place to affect the world situation and to aid 
US strategic interests. This insightful volume by Dr. Michael Warner, 
Deputy Chief of the CIA History Staff, examines three CIA covert action 
programs in the 1950s and 1960s. These programs were designed to aid 
' anti-Communist private, voluntary organizations during the early Cold 
War. The projects involved support for and cooperation with the 
National Student Association, the Congress for Cultural Freedom, and the 
American Friends of the Middle East. CIA support for such groups and 
organizations ended with the infamous “Ramparts flap” of 1967, which 
revealed the Agency’s involvement with the National Student Associa- 
tion. 49 | 

Fearing that the Soviet Union was winning the ideological and pro- 
paganda war for the hearts and minds of scholars, intellectuals, students, 
and groups of influence in the Third World, American Presidents from 
Harry Truman to Lyndon Johnson approved CIA programs to shore up 
and strengthen private anti-Communist US organizations. Dr. Warner 
carefully charts the evolution of this CIA cooperation with the three 
groups and attentively lays out CIA efforts to subsidize these organiza- 
tions and to promote their non-Communist agendas abroad. Dr. Warner 
concludes that the CIA often found it difficult to reconcile the controver- 
sial domestic political stands of these client organizations on such issues 
as Vietnam, civil rights, and the Arab-Israeli dispute, with its overall 
goal of bolstering legitimate opposition to international Communism. (U) 
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Hearts and Minds manages to avoid both condemnation and nostal- 
gia in depicting these long-term relationships. Dr. Warner’s analysis of 
CIA’s dealings with these organizations should be read by all intelligence 
officers and specialists interested in how the CIA, a secret intelligence 
organization, operates in a democratic society. Finally, it should be noted 
that the views expressed herein are the author’s and do not necessarily 
represent those of the Central Intelligence Agency. (U) | 


Gerald K. Haines 


Chief Historian 
October 1998 
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Introduction (U) 


We are now conducting a cold war. . . . That cold war must have some 
objective, otherwise it would be senseless. It is conducted in the belief that 
if there is no war, if the two systems of government are allowed to live side 
by side, that ours because of its greater appeal to men cverywhere—to 
mankind—in the long run will win out. That it will defeat all forms of dic- 
tatorial government because of its greater appeal to the human soul, the 
human heart, the human mind. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower! 


The Central Intelligence Agency spent almost two decades manag- 
ing one of the most audacious enterprises ever launched by the United 
States Government. In fighting the Cold War, CIA officers funded and 
guided ostensibly private American voluntary organizations that sought 
to stem Communist expansion and influence among foreign peoples and 
governments. Many of these American associations were by no means 
small or obscure. In fact, their very success abroad depended in part on 
their authenticity at home, and that in turn flowed partly from their lucid 
opinions on controversial domestic issues. The CIA's covert subsidy pro- 
grams represented something unique in American history. Never before 
had the US Government secretly created or penetrated private organiza- 
tions on anything resembling such a scale, and, with the Cold War over, it 
is unlikely that the Agency will soon have the authority and the means to 
do anything like this again. (U) 

This story has a clear beginning and a dramatic end. The CIA's 
use of domestic voluntary groups arose from the Truman administra- 
tion’s efforts to stanch the spread of Communism and give the Marshall 
Plan a chance to rebuild the economies and societies of Western 
Europe. The programs (which had no collective operational direction or 
codename) gained impetus from the Korean war, but by the mid-1960s 
CIA and the Johnson administration were seeking ways to extricate 
themselves from the dozens of individual covert projects that had been 


! Eisenhower made this comment to personnel of the United States Information Agency; it is quot- 
ed in Walter L. Hixson, Parting the Curtain: Propaganda, Culture, and the Cold War: 1945-1961 
(New York: St. Martins, 1997), p. 24. (U) 
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initiated. This disengagement failed spectacularly in 1967 because of 
massive publicity surrounding well-documented allegations made by a 
hitherto obscure political magazine, Ramparts. (U) 

This study examines three of the covert action projects in detail. 
The CIA provided the bulk of the operating budgets for the National Stu- 
dent Association (NSA), the American Friends of the Middle East 
(AFME), and the Congress for Cultural Freedom (CCF). Each emerged 
from the efforts of the CIA's Office of Policy Coordination's (OPC) 
efforts to halt the spread of Communism in Europe and the Third World 
during the early Cold War. OPC designed these programs around the 
assumption that Communist agents and ideology might soon win new 
adherents among important segments of foreign societies, ranging from 
European intellectuals, to Brazilian students, to educated Arab Muslims. 
This aspect of OPC’s attack on Communism would be indirect; it would 
proceed by drying the pools of potential Communist support. But OPC 
as yet had few overseas assets, and it felt compelled to rely on the con- 
nections and expertise of concerned American citizens to extend its influ- 
ence abroad. The American citizens whom the Agency tapped were (or 
soon became) witting leadership cadres who were dealing, on the 
Agency’s behalf, with unwitting memberships and colleagues. (U) 

OPC could not consult the telephone directory for well-connected 
American voluntary groups just waiting for secret subsidies to fight Com- 
munism abroad. Such organizations either had to be created ex nihilo, or 
their existing arrangements and policies had to change. A broad common- 
ality of interests between CIA and its covert client organizations might 
well have developed spontaneously in response to Stalinism and the 
Korean. war, but what actually occurred was that OPC secretly encour- 
aged the movement toward parallel interests in the National Student 
Association and other organizations. CCF and AFME were created by 
OPC, and the National Student Association was actively steered by OPC 

. agents and money toward activist anti-Communism abroad. The NSA 
case in particular illustrates a kind of Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle of 
covert action; the act of covertly subsidizing even an existing organiza- 
tion changes that organization, bringing its interests more into congru- 
ence with the clandestine service that sponsors it. (U) 

In each of the three cases examined here, CIA case officers and 
assets jointly wielded substantial but clandestine influence over the orga- 
nization’s activities. In each case, moreover, CIA supervisors realized 
that the Agency had taken a dangerous gamble—and that the potential for 
public exposure and embarrassment was large. CIA officers and assets 
worked to manage and control this risk, but ultimately they also accepted | 
it as a routine cost of business. Acceptance eventually bred complacency, 
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but that complacency could not last in the mid-1960s as spreading 
debates over the Vietnam war and US foreign policy in general seemed to 
heighten the risks of exposure out of proportion to the benefits produced 
by the respective operations. By then, however, it was too late, even 
though the Agency was extricating itself from all three operations in the 
months before the Ramparts Hap 161 

Each project evolved differently. The Congress for Cultural Free- 

dom was really the creature of one remarkable American citizen 

25X1 -Michael Josselson—who kept his organi- 
zation focused on its original goals and minimized its need for cover and 
administrative support from American intellectuals. CIA created the 
American Friends of the Middle East to turn Muslims away from Com- 
munism. When its first director proved unmanageable, a strong (but gen- 
erally compliant) board of directors took control of the organization, 
which then served as a rather elaborate covert support mechanism for 
other CIA projects. The National Student Association was unique among 
these three organizations in not owing its founding to CIA, although infu- 
sions of Agency money reoriented NSA early in its existence, giving it an 
intemational focus and influence that it might not have acquired on its 
own. The young men and women who ran the National Student Associa- 
tion were determined not to cede international student fellowshin to the 
Communists,25X1 3 y 
where they persuaded the Agency's leaders to join the long struggle 
against Communist youth and student fronts. 46} 

OPC’s haste to meet the Soviet challenge caused operational flaws 
to be built into all three of these undertakings. The three operations were 
chosen for this study because collectively they represented the modus of 
CIA covert political action practices before the Ramparts revelations. 
They reflected the Agency's emphasis on covert subsidy projects and 
American voluntary organizations during the early Cold War. All were 
linked by a common funding network that led back to the CIA Director- 
ate of Plans. All fell with the public collapse of that network, for reasons 
that invite scrutiny and comparison. Failure stemmed partly from poor 
CIA security practices that were only too evident even before the Ram- 
parts flap, but also—and perhaps even more significantly—from a flaw in 
the design of the Agency’s specific type of political action. (U) 

The CIA's strategy of aiding the “non-Communist Left” in Europe 
and Asia guided the operations involving the National Student Associa- 
tion and the Congress for Cultural Freedom. In addition, this strategy 
indirectly justified the subsidy for the American Friends of the Middle 
East, which was not part of the non-Communist Left but which sought to 
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accomplish a similar goal—that of strengthening non-Western, even non- 
democratic, resistance to Communism.- In all three operations the CIA 
proposed and took on the covert mission of promoting what US policy- 
makers regarded as America’s true interests in an age when political exi- 
gencies supposedly imparted a harmful rigidity to declared US foreign 
policy. Various officials (inside and outside the Agency) occasionally 
complained that CIA support for such partisan organizations entangled 
the Agency in activities beyond its charter, but these complaints by them- 
selves did not compel the Directorate of Plans to drop or reorient the 
projects in question. ($) 

The three covert subsidy projects under study here took place with 
the knowledge and approval of higher authority. They began as pieces of 
the “psychological warfare” offensive mounted by the Democratic 
administration of Harry S. Truman. They continued and gained momen- 
tum under his Republican successor, Dwight D. Eisenhower. The CIA 
career of Allen Dulles began in the Truman administration, but he easily 
convinced his brother, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that the covert subsidy operations got results as Ameri- 
can propaganda efforts shifted from psychological warfare toward 
encouraging a gradual “evolution” of Soviet and satellite attitudes 
toward the West.? Allen Dulles and his lieutenants later had no difficulty 
proving the worth of the operations to the Kennedy brothers, who were 
already enthusiastic about aiding the non-Communist Left and appreci- 
ated the subtle pragmatism of covert action. (U) 

These operations thus were US Government policy initiatives as 
well as CJA projects. The internal CIA history of Allen Dulles’s tenure as 
Director of Central Intelligence reflects the government-wide consensus: 


The main objective of these activilies was to oppose those 
Communist-dominated organizations which were closely con- 
trolled, ideologically as well as operationally, and which fol- 
lowed the current Soviet party line. Opposition by its very 
nature would have to manifest diversity and differences of 
view and be infused by the concept of free inquiry. Thus 
views expressed by representatives and members of the US- 
supported organizations in many cases were not necessarily 
shared by their sponsors . . . It took a fairly sophisticated point 
of view to understand that the public exhibition of unortho- 
dox views was a potent weapon against monolithic Commu- 
nist uniformity of action. There were plenty of people in the 


? Walter Hixson contrasts “psychological warfare” with “cultural infiltration” in Parting the Cur- 
tain, pp. xii, 16, 101. (U) 
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US Government, including the Congress, who understood 
this, and if it had not been for them, CIA. could not have 
funded these operations.? (U) 


CIA acted from the beginning as an executive agent—-not as a 
mere instrument——of the President and the NSC subsidizing American 
anti-Communist groups that constructively questioned US foreign policy. 
The Agency enjoyed wide latitude in deciding how and where to fund 
such groups. Client organizations, in addition, had wills of their own. 
CIA officers sponsored such groups as NSA, CCF, and AFME for their 
own reasons as well as those of the White House, and the details of those 
arrangements rarely if ever reached Presidents or national security advis- 
ers. Buried within the latter point is the core of an explanation of what 
happened before the Ramparts flap. TS" 

By the time of President Kennedy’s assassination, articulate critics 
on both the left and the right were assaulting the political assumptions 
under which OPC had originally undertaken its subsidy projects. The ris- 
ing conservative movement (learning from Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom veterans such as James Burnham and Sidney Hook) criticized US 
assistance to groups that wavered in their lukewarm support of American 
policies and even flirted with Marxism. The New Left, led briefly by uni- 
versity students disaffected with the National Student Association, 
blasted “the establishment” and its ways of co-opting Americans into the 
military-industrial complex. (U) 

These 1960s shifts in the domestic political climate exposed the 
CIA’s strategy of supporting the non-Communist Left to attacks from 
political thinkers who rejected the social democratic ideas tacitly 
endorsed by Agency subsidies. “Right-wing” anti-Communism dis- 
trusted all of the Left as too wedded to egalitarianism and social plan- 
ning, while new thought on the left indicted both Communism and 
capitalism for complicity in building a dehumanizing, industrialized 
mass society. Here lay the irony of the Agency’s strategy: it simply was 
not possible to subsidize some noncxistent generic form of anti-Commu- 
nism, only different and mutually competing anti-Communist individuals 
and groups. (U) 

Support for American voluntary groups working with the non- 
Communist Left—or Islamic anti-Communism, such as it was—by defi- 
nition meant working with specific Americans within those client groups. 
Each of the three operations studied here endured because a core group 


Wayne G. Jackson, “Allen Dulles as DCI,” Volume MI, “Covert Activities,” July 1973, National 
Archives and Records Administration, Record Group 263 (CIA), NN3-263-94-011, pp. 102-104, 
(uy 
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of dedicated, witting individuals acted as “brokers” between the Agency 
and the overt organization, keeping both client and. sponsor committed 
to certain covert goals. CCF had Michael Josselson; NSA had its secret 
fraternity of witting officers and alumni; and AFME had the mercurial 
Garland Hopkins in the beginning, and later an activist board of direc- 
tors. Without agents and officers of such high ability and commitment, 
the operations surveyed in this study would not have been possible. (8) 

These “brokers” shared several qualities. They all were committed 
to the overlapping covert and overt goals shared by the CIA and its 
respective client organizations. They had remarkable abilities to accom- 
plish tasks on both the “inside” and the “outside” of the operation— 
within the corridors of CIA and in the public eye. Finally, all of these 
brokers resigned themsclves to the heavy security demands and the tacti- 
cal compromises the Agency imposed ‘on their operations. The inefficien- 
cies created by CIA procedures weighed less, in the minds of these 
agents, than the good that CIA moncy did for their respective organiza- 
tions. > 

But these brokers inevitably had rivals and opponents as well. 
There were internal rivals in the case of NSA, and outside opponents in 
the cases of CCF and AFME. Their competitors could hardly have been 
expected to resist the temptation to exploit leaks about CIA support in 
order to influence or even harm the Agency’s client organizations. tS} 

Any investigation of the developing CIA operations and their even- 
tual downfall needs strict methodological guidelines. This study could 
have been one of several things: a comparative history of CIA-aftiliated, 
American-based, anti-Communist voluntary groups; an autopsy of the 
Ramparts flap; or an examination of CIA's largely indirect involvement 
in American domestic political debates. The study as written is none of 
these things per se.* Instead it is a little of all three—and indeed sheds 
light in all three areas. This is essentially a narrative of how CIA’s leaders 
knowingly took a gamble at the outset of the Cold War, and then finally 
lost their wager in a spectacular and catastrophic fashion. It is a story 
worth telling in detail because of its intrinsic human and policy interest, 
because of the damage done to the CIA by the Ramparts revelations, and 


“Indeed, the story of the Ramparts flap has already been told from CIA’s perspective in two classi- 
fied monographs. For the origins and development of the flap, see Anthony Marc Lewis, “The 1967 
Crisis in Covert Action Operations: The Ramparts Exposures,” December 1970, Clandestine Ser- 
vices Historical Series 196, CIA History Staff, (87. Philip W. Kaufman provides a comprehensive 
overview of CIA and US Government damage control cfforts in “The 1967 Reappraisal and Read- 
justment in Covert Action Opcrations; The Katzenbach Committee Repost,” January 1971, Clan- 
destine Services History Program 384, CIA History Staff. 45) 
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because an understanding of the rise and fali of covert action with Ameri- 
can voluntary groups is itself crucial to further bistorical research in all 
three of the topics listed above. (U) 

All three operations (along with many others of this type) survived 
so long because successive Directors of Central Intelligence and Deputy 
Directors for Plans perceived them as successful—that is, at providing 
operational and strategic benefits greater than their costs. Were these per- 
ceptions accurate? Comparing the accomplishments of the three projects 
is mixing apples and oranges, but some tentative judgments can nonethe- 
less be made. The Congress for Cultural Freedom undoubtedly was a suc- 
cess, despite its being the most expensive of the three projects. CCP 
helped in the 1950s to refute the canard that art flourishes only under 
socialism, and in the 1960s it publicized the ways in which tyranny inevi- 
tably suppresses creative thought as well as personal freedom. On the 
other hand, the accomplishments of {the American Friends of the Middle 

operation, and especially those of the National Student Association 

tion, seem almost ephemeral today./AFME doubtless bought Amer- 
ica some good will among Arab elites25X1 
25X1 Perhaps the benefits outweighed the_gosts; 
perhaps only the CIA could have created and preserved] an AFME; long 
enough to allow the organization to live on without covert funds. NSAs 
SS seem to diminish in hindsight, 25X1 


GA ee i EL 
This study tries to help contemporary readers to understand an era 
in the Agency’s past and some of the reasons why that era ended in 
1967. The story has continuing relevance to the ways of assessing the 
potential costs and benefits of covert political action. (U) 


The Sources {U} 


The bulk of the documents in this study reside in retired files of the 
Directorate of Operations. The DO preserved many of the relevant admin- 
istrative, policy, and support files in good order, although a few minor 
gaps have opened during the intervening decades. Interviews with some 
three dozen retired managers, case officers, and agents fill in some of 
those gaps. The historical case studies produced by the History Staff’s old 
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Clandestine Services History Program helped considerably in sketching 
out the basic plan for this study. Robert Knapp's classified history of the 
Agency, The First Thirty Years, proved to be an indispensable reference 
tool, Retired files held outside the Directorate of Operations—particularly 
by the Executive Registry, Office of Human Resource Management, and 
the Inspector General—also proved valuable, (U) 

Reliable open sources on CIA covert activities with American vol- 
untary organizations are rare. A few books on the CIA mention some of 
the operations and personalities, particularly John Ranelagh’s The 
Agency; Burton Hersh’s The Old Boys; Evan Thomas's The Very Best 
Men, and Peter Grose's Gentleman Spy: The Life of Allen Dulles. Peter 
Coleman’s history of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, The Liberal 
Conspiracy, was essential. Walter L. Hixson's Parting the Curtain pro- 
vided valuable policy context. Contemporary newspapers and periodicals 
often illuminated the circumstances of particular decisions and incidents. 


In some cases, the records of Congressional hearings and the Department 


of State’s Foreign Relations of the United States series provided the spe- 
cific policy contexts. (U) 
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DCI Hillenkoetter saw what was coming and tried to resist it, com- 
plaining that CIA would lose control over psychological warfare." His 
complaints tempered but did not stave off the NSC’s decision to inter- 
vene in a new directive, NSC 10/2, issued in June 1948 as the Soviets 
tightened their blockade on West Berlin. NSC 10/2 ostensibly expanded 
CIA’s writ while actually infringing upon the Agency’s freedom of 
action. It directed CJA to conduct “covert” rather than merely “psycho- 
logical” operations, including 


propaganda; economic warfare; preventive direct 
action, including sabotage, anti-sabotage, demolition 
and evacuation measures; subversion against hostile 
states, including assistance to underground resistance 
movements, guerrillas and refugee liberation groups, 
and support of indigenous anti-Communist elements in 
threatened countries of the free world. 


NSC 10/2 also shifted covert action to a new CIA office—soon styled 
the Office of Policy Coordination (OPC)—that would be administra- 
tively quartered in CIA but supervised by the Department of State and the 
military. In wartime, the entire apparatus was supposed to shift to the 
Joint Chiefs’ control and conduct unconventional operations against the 
enemy.'? OPC officially came into being in September 1948 under the 
directorship of Frank G. Wisner, an OSS veteran who had been serving as 
deputy to the Assistant Secretary of State for the Occupied Areas." (U) 

As CIA's Assistant Director for Policy Coordination, Wisner’s mis- 
sion was broad but vague. NSC 10/2’s phrase “covert operations” cov- 
ered a wide range of activities. The mandate’s ambiguity reflected its 
novelty; few Amcrican officials had experience with such methods and 
had no body of doctrine governing their use in peacetime. Even so, OPC 
threw itself into a wide variety of operations, including specific responses 
to NSC 10/2’s call to support “indigenous anti-Communist elements in 
threatened countries of the free world.” (U) 


"Hillenkoetter to Sidney Souers, National Security Council, “Psychological Operations,” 11 May 
1948, reprinted in Department of State, Emergence of the Intelligence Establishment, pp. 676-677. 
Hillenkoetter to James S. Lay, National Security Council, 9 June 1948, reprinted in Ibid., pp. 703- 
704. (U) l 

“National Security Council, NSC 10/2, 18 June 1948, reprinted in lbid., pp. 713-714. (U) 
Daning, The Central Intelligence Agency, pp. 262-273. Karalekas, “History of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency,” pp. 41-42, (U) l 

“The title “Assistant Director” is equivalent to the modern CIA position of “Deputy Director,” de- 
noting a rank inferior only to the Director of Central Intelligence and the Deputy Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. The second-in-command at OPC held the title “Deputy Assistant Director of 
Policy Coordination.” (U) è 
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American organizations. if) 


OPC took formal policy guidance from the NSC but received 
many of its early instructions in personal contacts with George Kennan. 
Wisner had been at bis desk only days when Kennan steered him toward 
an Operation that would serve as a prototype for later political action 
projects, Kennan urged Wisner to find ways to help non-Communist 
labor unions in Western Europe, Fearing that the Marshall Plan woa 
not succeed if Communist-dominated unions were able to blo 
and services crucial to the rebuilding of the ContinentJ 
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25X1 


These early contacts also helped set the precedent for OPC taking its pol- 
icy guidance more-or-less informally and personally, instead of through 
the interagency channels that the State-Army-Navy Coordinating Corm- 
mittee (SANACC) and the NSC staff were then laboring to create.* {s} 
At the same time, the Office undertook a massive “gray” propa- 
ganda effort using refugees and émigrés from Eastern Europe.” As 
streams of refugees fled westward from Stalin's reach, George Kennan 
had seen an opportunity. State’s Voice of America had begun broadcast- 
ing to Russia in February 1947, and that same year Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs William Benton had proposed the creation of 
a quasi-public foundation to run America's international broadcasting.” 
Kennan added his own twist to these ideas. He believed the US Govern- 
ment needed an instrument with which to deal with the émigrés and coor- 
dinate their activities against the Sovict Union, and he passed this task to 
OPC. The Office brought Kennan's idea to life in 1949 by creating the 


25X1 


* Lilly, “The Psychological Strategy Board,” pp. 358-359. (U) 

in the evolving parlance of psychological warfare, gray propaganda (as opposed to black and 
white propaganda) connoted statements or material by ostensibly independent third parties that 
generally supported US policies. "White" propaganda was officially and obviously produced by 
the US Government. “Black” propaganda was designed to look as though it emanated from an em- 
emy source. An example of black propaganda, in an carly 1950's context, would be a fake Com- 
munisi Chinese editorial denouncing Stalin. (U) 

*Barrett, Truth is Our Weapon, p. 07. (U) 
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Frank G. Wisner, the activist first Assistant Director for Policy 

Coordination. (U) 

National Committee for Free Europe (NCFE), which the following year 
gave birth to Radio Free Europe, Based in New York City, NCFE was a 
private organization ostensibly run by concerned American and émigré 
figures but actually controlled by OPC.” (u) 


1 


“¿NCFE's founding is chronicled in some detail by Sig Mickelson, America’s Other Voice: the Story 
of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty (Westport, CT: Praeger, 1983), pp 14-22. (u) 
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OPC's experience with NCFE taught OPC how to manage certain 
problems inherent in such operations. “The front organization concept is 
an old one,” Wisner’s deputy Merritt Ruddock reported in early 1949: 


The [US] Government has shied away from it in the past 
because of (a) fears that Government support and participation 
could not long be concealed; (b) the reluctance of prominent in- 
dividuals to associate themselves with a facade or pure front; 
and (c) fears that the people who would consent to joining a 
front might be hard to handle and/or try to run with the ball. 


Ruddock believed that, in creating NCFE, OPC had devised a new tech- 
nique intended to minimize these problems. US Government support for 
the National Committee hid behind a series of organizational and finan- 
cial structures that impeded outside scrutiny, and helped both NCFE and 
the government to deny rumors of clandestine dealings. In addition, 
those who publicly ran NCFE were carefully chosen private figures 
(such as New York attorney Allen Dulles and Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew) who sympathized with American foreign policy objectives. The 
broad convergence of interests between Washington and NCFE obviated 
any need for the CIA to exercise direct control over NCFE’s operations.” 
+ 

Theory soon emulated the change in practice. James Burnham, a 
New York University professor of philosophy, author of a provocative 
1940 study The Managerial Revolution, and a consultant for OPC, pro- 
vided a philosophical underpinning for the methods and motives of these 
and similar operations in his new book, The Coming Defeat of Commu- 
nism. Applauding America’s revived will to resist the Communist 
advance, Burnham offered proposals for combating Communism abroad. 
He had already detected signs of restiveness and “vulnerability” in the 
new Soviet empire; the West, he hoped, might be able to win its grim 
struggle without total war. te). 

Burnham’s The Coming Defeat of Communism proposed that the 
United States Government maintain an “unorthodox branch” (looking 
much like OPC), and dropped enthusiastic hints about the potency. of 
“untraditional methods” of “political-subversive warfare.” In particular, 
this new organization could advise and fund the efforts of private Ameri- 
can groups willing to help in the struggle against Communism. Ameri- 
can students, businessmen, or trade union officials, for example, might do 


"Merritt K. Ruddock, Deputy Assistant Director for Policy Coordination, to Frank G. Wisner, As- 
sistant Director for Policy Coordination, 8 March 1949, Information Management Staff Joh 78- 
04938R, box 1, folder 1. [AA 
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better than US Government officials at handling their foreign counter- 
parts, if helped by the proper “guiding and co-ordinating agency.”” Burn- 
ham's relationship with OPC makes it difficult to know how much of 
The Coming Defeat of Communism echoed (or influenced) ideas already 
circulating in the Office." Nevertheless, Frank Wisner liked the book 
well enough ‘to give copies to DCI Hillenkoetter to pass it out to Con- 
gressmen interested in OPC.*4ey 


The Peace Offensive (U) 


Officials in OPC and the Department of State soon concluded that 
other sectors of Western society—youth, students, intellectuals, veterans, 
and others—were also at risk of Communist subversion. Lacking posi- 
tive guidance from the NSC and its welter of interagency staff commit- 
tees charged with coordinating national psychological warfare strategy, 
OPC apparently on its own initiative applied to this problem some of the 
same techniques and agents it was learning to use with foreign labor 
unions and European émigrés. (U) 

Stalin’s recourse to political subversion as his primary weapon 
against the Marshal! Plan in Western Europe placed new emphasis on 
the international front groups the Soviets had been building since 1945. 
In late 1948, Moscow began stepping up its efforts to capitalize on the 
popular dread of another terrible war. German diplomat Gustav Hilger, 
who had been one of Hitler’s foremost Soviet experts, explained to an 
internal CIA audience that Moscow sought to convince people “that the 
maintenance of world peace depends solely on the further attitude of the 
Western Powers because the Soviet Union had sufficiently proved that it 
wants peace.”* Beginning in Wroclaw, Poland, in September 1948, 
Soviet agents built their campaign to influence Western opinion around a 
series of international “cultural” conferences designed to provide stages 
for Communist-inspired pronouncements calling for world peace and 
condemning the Truman adminisiration’s increasingly confrontational 


“James Bumham, The Coming Defeat of Communism (London: Jonathan Cape, 1950), pp. 252- 
253. See also George H. Nash, The Conservative Intellectual Movement in America since 1945 


(New York: Basic Books, 1979 ed), pp, 94-95. (11) 
25X1 


_ Gustav Hilger, “Observativas on the Communist ‘Peace Ofíensivo,'” 21 January 1949, reprinted 
in Warner, ed., The CIA Under Harry Truman (Washington: Central Intelligence Agency, 1994), p. 
244. (U) 
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policies. Conferences scheduled for Mexico City, New York, and Paris 
aimed at convincing Western artists, writers, and scholars that Moscow 
was the last hope for world peace.” (U) 

The “peace offensive” came to the United States in March 1949 
with the opening of the Cultural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace at New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Conference organizers 
copied the format of the Comintern-inspired congresses of writers and 
artists of the 1930s, attracting a panoply of American writers and artists, 
including Lillian Hellman, Aaron Copland, and Arthur Miller. The dele- 
gates joined with European and Soviet delegates to repudiate “U.S. war- 
mongering.” Russian composer Dmitri Shostakovich, for example, told 
the delegates that “a small clique of hatemongers” was preparing a glo- 
bal conflagration, and he urged progressive artists to struggle against the 
new “Fascists” who were seeking world domination. Shostakovich, who 
had recently penned an ode to Stalin’s forestry program, also described 
for his 800 listeners “the unheard-of scope and level of development 
reached by musical culture in the USSR.” American panelists echoed the 
Russian composer’s fear of a new global conflict. Playwright Clifford 
Odets, for example, denounced the “enemies of Man” and claimed that 
fraudulent reports of Soviet aggression had whipped the United States 
into “a state of holy terror.” Composer Aaron Copland declared “the 
present policies of the American Government will lead inevitably into a 
third world war.” (U) 

The Cominform could hardly have picked a riskier place than New 
York City to stage a Stalinist peace conference. The City’s ethnic com- 
munities brimmed with refugees from Communism, and its campuses and 
numerous cultural and political journals employed hundreds of politi- 
cally left-leaning men and women who had fought in the bitter ideologi- 
cal struggles over Stalinism that divided American labor unions, college 
faculties, and cultural organizations before World War H. A handful of 
liberal and soctalist New York writers, led by philosophy professor Sid- 
ney Hook, had seen an opportunity to steal a little of the publicity 
expected for the upcoming conference. Hook, a fierce ex-radical, was 


International Organizations Group (Office of Reports and Estimates), “Weekly Summary No. 
31,” 14 December 1948, Office of Transnational Issues Job 78-01617A, box 49. (U) 

*The conference’s American sponsor was the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions, in coordination with the Paris-based World Congress of Intellectuals, an organization linked 
to the Cominform. International Organizations Group, “Weekly Summary No. 3,” 22 February 
1949, Office of Transnational Issues Job 78-01617A, box 49 (declassified). (U) 

“Shostakovich Bids All Artists Lead War on New ‘Fascists,’” New York Times, 28 March 1949, 
P. L Richard H, Parke, “Our Way Defended to 2,000 Opening ‘Culture’ Meeting,” New York Times, 
26 March 1949, p. 1. Paul Johnson, Modern Times: The World from the Twenties to the Eighties 
(New York; Harper & Row, 1983), p. 453. (U) 
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teaching philosophy at New York University and writing for a socialist 
magazine, The New Leader. Ten years earlier, he and his mentor John 
Dewey had founded a controversial group called the Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom, which attacked both Communism and Nazism.” Hook's 
new group called itself the “Americans for Intellectual Freedom” and 
boasted some big names of its own, such as critics Dwight MacDonald 
and Mary McCarthy, composer Nicolas Nabokov, and commentator Max 
Eastman." (U) 

Amold Beichman, a labor reporter friendly with anti-Communist 
union leaders, remembered the excitement of tweaking the Soviet dele- 
gates and their fellow conferees. “We didn't have any staff, we didn't 
have any salaries to pay anything. But inside of about one day the place 
was just busting with people volunteering.” One of Beichman's union 
friends persuaded the sold-out Waldorf to base Hook and his group in a 
three-room suite (“I told them if you don’t get that suite we'll close the 
hotel down,” he informed Beichman), and another labor connection 
installed ten phone lines on a Sunday morning.” (U) 

Funds for the counterattack came from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing David Dubinsky (president of the Intemational Ladies Garment 

A Union} and Hook's own modest savings, ® 25X1 


Hook and his friends stole the show. They interrogated the Soviet 
delegates at the conference’s panel discussions and staged an evening 
rally of their own in Bryant Park.” News stories on the peace conference 


"Sidney Hook, Out of Step: An Unquiet Life in the 20th Century (New York: Carroll & Graf Pub- 
lishers, 1987), p. 261. 0.0 
"Nabokov was a cousin of novelist Vladimir Nabokov and a contact of calumnist Joseph Alsop, 
whose call to DCI Hillenkoetter got Nabokov a meeting with the Director in 1948. There is no 
record of what they discussed, Sec the Director's telephone and appointments log for 27 and 29 
January 1948, Executive Registry Job 80R01731R, box 26, folder 273.8. 
*Amold Beichman, interview by Michacl Wamer, tape recording, McLean, VA, 17 March 1994 
(hereinafter cited as Beichman interview) (Administrative Internal Use Only). Recordings, tran- 
soripts and notes for the interviews conducted for this study are on filo in the CIA History Staff, 
CHA. (u) 
"Hook, Ou of Stew, o, 388. (U). 

25X1 


*Peter Coleman, The Liberal Conspiracy: The Congress for Cultural Freedom and the Siruggie 
for the Mind of Postwar Europe (New York, Froe Press, 1989), pp. 5-6. (0) 
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reported the activities of the Americans for Intellectual Freedom in detail. 
“The only paper that was against us in this reporting was the New York 
Times,” recalled Beichman. “It tumed out years later that [the Times" 
reporter] was a member of the Party.” (U) 

As soon as the Waldorf Congress closed, OPC started preparing for 
future peace conferences. The Office still had only a handful of staffers, 
but it tried to make up in energy what it lacked in structure and experi- 
ence. Carmel Offie asked OPC’s Department of State supervisor, Robert 
Joyce of the Policy Ptanning Staff, whether State intended to mount a 
similar “riposte” to a coming Communist-run peace conference in 
Paris.” Offie had recently served in Frankfurt and was well acquainted 
with Irving Brown and his wide net of contacts in Western Europe: he 
had both the experience and influence to direct OPC's efforts in this new 
field. an 

Over the next few weeks, OPC communicated a makeshift covert 
action plan for the Paris conference through at least three separate chan- 
nels. The AFL’s Irving Brown and Raymond Murphy of State’s Bureau of 
Buropean Affairs wrote to the Paris Embassy’s First Secretary, Norris 
Chipman, while Wisner himself cabled Averell Harriman seeking 5 mil- 
lion francs (roughly $16,000) from the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ECA) to fund a counterdemonstration.” Murphy graphically 
explained the need for a response to the Communist peace conference: 


Now the theme is that the United States and the westem 
democracies are the war-mongers and Fascists and the Krem- 
lin and its stooges the peace-loving democracies. And there is 
a better than even chance that by constant repetition the Com- 
mies can persuade innocents to follow this linc. Perhaps not 
immediately but in the course of the next few years because 
there is a tremendous residue of pacificism [sic], isolationism 
and big business [sic] to be exploited. For example, a reces- 
sion in the United States might cause people to lose interest 


* Beichman interview, 17 March 1994. (U) 
"Carmel Offie, Special Assistant, Office af Policy Coordination, to Robert P. Joyce, Policy Plan- 
Sars . Devartincnt of State. “Peace Conference in Paris,” 28 March 1949, European Division 
CIA analysis of the upcoming conference is contained in 
lnternations] Organizadons Group, “Weekly Summary No. 15,” 12 April 1949, Office of Transna- 
tional Issues Job 78-0161 7A. box 49 aer a w 
*Horsh, The Old Bays, pp. 255, 259. Warner, The CIA Under Harry Truman, p. xxxyuib, 
sieving] Brown 10. Nonis is Chipman, First Secretary, US E Sar T pais, 9 aey EN 
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in bolstering Europe . . . I think you will agree that this phony 
peace movement actually embraces far more than intellectu- 
als and that any counter-congress should emphasize also that 
the threat to world peace comes from the Kremlin and its 
allies.“ (U) 


Working with Irving Brown, Chipman contacted French socialist 
David Rousset and bis allies at the breakaway leftist newspaper Franc 
Tireur, which in turn organized an “International Day of Resistance to 
Dictatorship and War,” inviting Hook and other prominent anti-Commu- 
nists. OPC also covertly paid the travel costs of the German, Italian, and 
American delegations. The latter comprised Sidney Hook and novelist 
James T. Farrell; neither knew of OPC’s involvement. (U) ` 

The Paris counterconfcrence disappointed its American observers. 
Although it attracted a number of prominent anti-Stalinists and provoked 
angry blasts from French Communists, its tone was too radical and ncu- 
tralist for Hook and Farrell, who felt obliged to defend US foreign policy 

‘ against criticism by philosopher Jean Paul Sartre and other participants.“ 
OPC and State agreed with Hook's assessment.“ Carmel Offie did not 
believe that OPC had to rely on Rousset and his Franc Tireur crowd to 
reach French and European anti-Stalinists. Frank Wisner added a pointed 
postscript: 

We are concerned lest this type of “leadership” for e continu- 
ing organization would result in the degeneration of the entire 
idea (of having a little “DEMINFORM”) into a nuts folly of 
miscellancous goats and monkeys whose antics would com- 
pletely discredit the work and statements of the serious and 
responsible liberals. We would have serious misgivings about 
supporting such a show [emphasis added]. (U) 


“Raymond E. Murphy, Bureau of European Affairs, Devartmecat of State. tp. Norris Chinman 
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“Carmel Offie to Norris Chipman, 4 May 1949, 95X4 
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OPC now shelved irving Brown's idea of holding a “World Confer- 
ence for Intellectual Freedom and Peace” in France that summer.” Never- 
theless. the idea took on a life of its own when Sidney Hook chatted in 
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Paris with his friend Melvin J. Lasky about the prospects for a perma- 
nent committee of anti-Communist intellectuals from Europe and Amer- 
ica. Observers on both sides of the Atlantic concluded that the Continent 
needed a real conference of anti-Communists.” Sidney Hook expressed 
the thought in typically apocalyptic terms: 


Give me a hundred million dollars and a thousand dedicated 
people, and I will guarantee to generate such a wave of demo- 
cratic unrest among the masses—-yes, even among the sol- 
diers—of Stalin’s own empire, that all his problems for a 
long period of time to come will be intemal. I can find the 
people.“ (U) 


In August 1949 an important meeting took place in Frankfurt, 
Melvin Lasky, together with a pair of German ex-Communist refugees 
from Nazism, Franz Borkenau and Ruth Fischer, hatched a plan for an 
international conference of the non-Communist Left in Berlin the follow- 
ing year.” Each of the three brought unique experiences and perspectives 
to their meeting. Lasky, only 29, had been a journalist and US Army his- 
torian during the war. He was already prominent in German intellectual 
circles as an anti-Communist and as the founding editor of Der Monat, a 
literary review sponsored by the American occupation government as a 
means of bringing Western writers back into the ken of the German pub- 
lic. In 1947, Lasky bad taken no smail risk by denouncing Stalin’s latest 
purge of the Russian intelligentsia at a Communist-sponsored writers’ 
conference in East Berlin. He had attended the Paris peace conference in 
April 1949, as had Borkenau, who had been a disappointed member of 
the German delegation.” The third person present at that Frankfurt meet- 
ing, Ruth Fischer (given name Elfriede Eisler), knew perhaps as much as 
anyone in the West about Communist political action operations, She 
had recently published Stalin and German Communism, a study drawn 
from her experience as a former leader of the German Communist Party 


“Sidney Hook, Out of Step, p. 432. (U) 
“Sidney Hook cited in Coleman, The xe ee p. 15. (V) 
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and a member of the Weimar Republic's Reichstag. Stalin and German 
Communism had included an analysis of Willi Miinzenberg’s creation and 
use of front groups in the 1920s and 1930s.*! (U) 

Fischer drafted a proposal for a Berlin conference, explaining the 
idea as a way of using the Cominform’s methods against it to sow doubt 
and dissension in the European Communist parties, particularly in 
France and Germany.” She also gave the proposal to a diplomat friend in 
Paris, Norris Chipman. Fischer’s cover letter added rhetorical flourish: 


I think we talked about this plan already during my last 
stay in Paris, but I have now a much more concrete approach 
to it. 1 mean, of course, the idea of organising a big Aati-Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Congress in Berlin itself. k should be a gathering 
of all ex-Cormmunists, plus a good representative group of 
anti-Stalinist American, English and European intellectuals, 
declaring its sympathy for Tito and Yugoslavia and the silent 
opposition in Russia and the satellite states, and giving the 

" Politburo hell right at the gate of their own hell. 

All my friends agree that it would be of enormous effect, 
and radiate to Moscow, if properly organised. It would create 
great possibilities for better co-ordination afterwards, and 
would also lift the spirits of Berlin anti-Stalinists, which are 
somewhat falien at present. 


Fischer hoped to talk to “a few friends in Washington” about the idea 
upon her retum to the States.” (U) 

` Officials in Washington began to take notice, although Ruth Pis- 
cher's association with the scheme tainted it in some eyes. Carmel Offie 
had been alerted by Jay Lovestone in early August that Fischer would 
soon seek official American support for some venture; Lovestone warned 
Offie not to rely on Fischer “for any serious business."* Chipman 


* Ruth Fischer, Stalin and German Communism: A Study in the ee iE Td the ara aeia (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard, 1948), pp. 610-614. Fischer's estrunged brother, been a Com- 
oi eo 2 Aae a ha Sa TP shortly before 
he was convicted (in 1947) of falsifying an exit visa, Freed on bail, he slipped his FBI tail and 
boarded a Polish ship; afterward he worked for many years as a propagandist in Bast Germany, 
Robert J. Lamphere and Tom Shachtman, The FBI-KGB War: A Special Agent’s Story (New York: 
Random House, 1986), pp. 44, 48-49, 64. (U) 
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pouched the Fischer proposal to Offie in mid-September, and OPC offic- 
ers debricfed Fischer hersclf in Washington a few weeks later. Some of 
the officers who heard her were unimpressed with the idea, but Offie 
seems to have thought the proposal worth a closer look.* {9} 

In any event, OPC apparently did not know how to get the Fischer 
off ound. The proposal sat around until January 1950, when 
ichael Josselson stepped forward to promote it. Josselson 
the shaky beginnings of the anti-Communist counteroffen- 
sive at the Waldorf-Astoria and Paris that spring, while on leave from his 
duties as a cultural officer for the American occupation government in 
Germany. He told his composer friend Nicholas Nabokoy that Berlin 
needed something similar.” In September 1949 Josselson 
the Office of Policy Coordination. Soon he talked with Lasky about the 
proposed conference.” {$} 

Michael Josselson was perhaps the perfect man for the job of 
implementing the Berlin conference idea for OPC. Born in Estonia in 
1908, the son of a Jewish timber merchant, he moved with his family to 
Berlin during the Russian Revolution. As a young man Josselson studied 
at the Universities of Berlin and Freiburg, but he took a job as a buyer for 
the American Gimbels-Saks retail chain before earning a degree. Gimbels 
eventually made bim its chief European buyer and transferred him to 
Paris, and then on to New York before the war. Josselson became an 
American citizen in 1942. Drafted the next year, he made sergeant and 
served as an interrogator in the US Army’s Psychological Warfare Divi- 
sion. Like Melvin Lasky, Josseison stayed on in Berlin after demobiliza- 
tion to work with the American occupation authorities. Berlin was an 
ideal post for Josselson, who spoke excellent English, French, German, 
and Russian,” (U) 

The drama and intrigue of postwar Berlin awakened something in 
Josselson and gave him scope to exercise his considerable talents as an 
operator, administrator, and innovator. His enthusiasm was boundiess, 
his energy immense. He was soon working with the de-Nazification 
effort, helping to “rehabilitate” prominent Germans such as ‘conductor 
Wilhelm Furtwängler and theater director Jürgen Fehling. In addition, 


25X1 
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Michael Josselson with German conductor Jargen Fehling. (0) 


having received an order in late September 1946 to create a new Berlin 
newspaper in time to influence the city’s first postwar elections, sched- 
uled for 20 October, Josselson accomplished the impossible with time to 
spare. In a city where 13 dailies already competed for readers (and for the 
limited supply of politically acceptable journalistic talent), Jossclson 
took less than two weeks to hire the paper’s staff and set its format and 
political line. The newspaper hit the streets—with a circulation of 
100,000—in time to influence Berlin's first free elections in 14 years.” 
In addition, Josselson, in his capacity of Chief of Intelligence for the mil- 
itary government's Information Control Branch, soon became a valued 


“Frank L. Howley, Office of Military Goverament (Borlin), to Lucius D. Clay, Commanding Gern- 
eral, Office of Military Government foc Germany. “Recommendation for Award.” A January 1947, 
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contact of CIA’s Berlin Operations Base.* He „applied to ioin OPC in 
PAH 1949, while briefiy in the United States. 


25X1 the following September-tsy 

In Josselson's hands, the still-amorphous Fischer plan began to 
take specific shape. Where Fischer had proposed an essentially political 
gathering, Josselson advocated an caplicitly cultural and intellectual con- 
ference to be called the “Congress for cultural freedom” [sic], which 
would seize the initiative from the Communists by reaffirming “the fun- 
damental ideals governing cultural (and political) action in the Western 
world and the repudiation of all totalitarian challenges.” A sponsoring 
committee of American and European thinkers would organize the event 
and formally invite the participants. In addition, the congress could be 
used to bring about the creation of some sort of permancnt committee, 
which with the right people and “a certain amount of funds” could main- 
tain the congress’ momentum. Josselson's proposal reached OPC Head- 
quarters on or about 25 January 1950." (3) 

Josselson’s interest in the congress idea gave Lasky all the encour- 
agement he needed. Lasky, though unwitting of OPC’s interest in the 
plan, forged ahead while Headquarters deliberated. In late December, he 
sent a proposal of his own to Sidney Hook, apparently presenting roughly 
the same proposal that Josselson had sent to Washington. Hook liked the 
idea.” Lasky’s free-lancing, however, was not all for the good. As an 
employee of the American occupation government, his activities on 
behalf of the congress struck more than a few observers, both friendly 
and hostile, as proof that the US Government was behind the event.” (U) 


Dana B. Durand, “Report on Berlin Operations Base: January 1946—March 1948,” 8 April 

1948, republished as Clandestine Services Historical Paper CSHP-24, 22 October 1966, CÍA His- 

tory Staff, p. 58.(5)- : 
25X1 
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“Hook, Oui of Step, p. 432, Hook replied to Lasky on 11 January 1950. A copy of Hook's letter 
somehow reached OPC's John E. Baker, chief of Area IH of the Operations Division's Forgien 
Branch D. before the Josselsoo proposal arrived from Germany. 2544 


“Communist organs would indeed accuse Lasky, on the eve of the Congress, of being an agent of 
the US Army and “the American secret service”; “Paper in Soviet Zone Hits Culture Parley," New 
York Times, 25 June 1950, p. 5. (U) 
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Melvin J. Lasky (with beard) meets the press, June 1950. (U) 


OPC officers liked Josselson's plan. A group of them, including 
Offie, met on 6 February and gave Josselson the green light to proceed 
while Headquarters produced a formal project proposal.“ James Burnham, 
on leave from New York University, worked as a consultant to the plan- 
ners. Time was of the essence, although Headquarters soon realized that 
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the congress could not be held before May or even June. On 7 April, Frank 
Wisner approved the $50,000 project, adding that be wanted Lasky and 
Burnham kept out of sight for fear that their presence would only provide 
ammunition to critics of the conference in Berlin. {8$} 

Meanwhilc, Lasky had appointed himself the driving force behind 
the event. When informed of Wisner’s wish that Lasky remain inconspic- 
uous, Josselson defended Lasky, informing Headquarters that Lasky’s 
name as General Secretary on the event’s masthead had been largely 
responsible for the enthusiasm that the upcoming congress had gener- 
ated among European intellectuals. “No other person here, certainly no 
German, could have achieved such success,” cabled Josselson.* This 
disagreement between Josselson and Headquarters would cause a prob- 
lem later in the year and presage other disputes during the long life of 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom. (U) 

The upcoming congress in Berlin rolled ahead, gathering sponsors 
and patrons. Lasky and his Berlin Committee easily gathered five interna- 
tionally known philosophers to lend gravitas to the event as its honorary 
co-chairmen.” Sidney Hook and James Burnham took charge of the 
details for the American delegation, working with Department of State 
officials (in frequent contact with their OPC colleagues) to arrange 
travel, expenses, and publicity. OPC bought tickets for the American del- 
egation, passing most of the funds through the National Committee for 
Free Europe and Jay Lovestonc's Free Trade Union Conference.* The 
Department of State in particular proved an enthusiastic partner in the 
enterprise. The Assistant Sccretary of State for Public Affairs Edward 
Barrett’s aide, Jesse MacKnight, thought highly of the Congress partici- 
pants and their potential for debunking the Communist peace offensive; 
before the Berlin conclave even took place, he urged the CLA to sponsor 
the congress on a continuing basis.*45- 
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“The five were John Dewey, Benedetto Croce, Karl Jaspers, Jacques Maritain, and Bertrand Rus- 
sell. (U) 
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Sidney Hook (lighting cigarette) with James Burnham (left) in 
Berlin. (u) 


The Threat to the Future (U) 


While the Congress for Cultural Freedom gathered momentum, 
OPC was having less success with another of its anti-Communist initia- 
tives. The 1940s saw something of a romance with “youth” in Europe and 
America. Social theorists of all political stripes made much of the then- 
trenchant observation that tecnagers and young adults were the leaders of 
tomorrow and thus represented “the future.” All of this attention seemed 
misplaced to some observers: Evelyn Waugh's novel, Brideshead Revis- 
ited (1944), for instance, snickered at contemporary shibboleths about 
“what the world owed to Youth.” Nonetheless, US Government officials 
proved as likely as not to consider youth groups and youth attitudes 
essential to social stability and progress. This assumption begat a concern 
over the Communist Party’s well-publicized hope of expanding the gains 
of Communism through clever appeals to young people. Using the World 
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Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) as a tool in its peace offensive, 
Moscow sponsored -giant festivals replete with pageantry and stirring 
political sentiments, culminating in carefully worded (and always pro- 
Soviet) calls for peace and social justice. (U) 

College students, as a subset of “youth,” were another target of 
Communist organizational efforts. The new WFDY soon gained a part- 
ner: the International Union of Students (IUS). Students from 38 nations 
attending the first World Student Congress in Prague in August 1946 
founded IUS to promote worldwide student fellowship. Eastern European 
Communists and Soviet agents dominated the organization’s secretariat, 
however, orchestrating programs and debates; indeed, the IUS’s first vice 
president, Soviet official Alexandr Shelepin, later rose to head the KGB 
under Nikita Khrushchev.” (U) 

From the outset, Western observers complaincd about the TUS's 
politicization. TUS leaders squelched any protests through harsh rhetoric 
and parliamentary legerdemain. The conferences’ one-sided declarations 
on controversial political issues also fostered doubts among many West- 
ern delegates, who worried that such pronouncements could alienate stu- 
dents hoping to build national student unions at home.” The 25 American 
students who attended the IUS’s founding Congress in Prague agreed 
among themselves that American college students needed a stronger 
voice in international student affairs, and that the only way to win more 
influence at such events as the IUS Congress was through a truly repre- 
sentative, national student organization. (U) 

More than a few American student leaders in 1946 and 1947 turned 
their attention to creating such an organization in the United States. Simi- 
lar attempts had foundered in the 1920s and 1930s, when groups con- 
structed on overtly political platforms received little nationwide support, 
while other organizations that originally were intended to be broadly rep- 
resentative splintered into political factions.” None of these organiza- 
tions had survived World War II with significant national representation 
or credibility. (U) 


"John J. Dziak, “Soviet Deception: The Organizational and Operational Tradition,” in Brian D. 
Dailey and Patrick J. Parker, Soviet Strategic Deception (Lexington: MA: Lexington Books, 1987), 
pp. 12-13. (u) 
"Peter T. Jones, The History of US National Student Association Relations with the International 
Union of Students, 1945-1956 (Philadelphia: Foreign Policy Research Institute, 1956), pp. 12-24. 
(u) 

_ Martin M. McLaughlin, Political Processes in American National Student Organizations (Ann 
Arbor: Edwards Brothers, 1948), pp. 15-23. Sec also Cord Meyer, Facing Reality: From World 
Federalism to the CIA (New York: Harper & Row, 1980), p. 96. (U) 
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The American delegates to the Prague student congress thus faced 
long odds against them when they tried to fashion a new, national stu- 
dent association. They nevertheless had two advantages over their pre- 
war predecessors: the enthusiastic cooperation of Catholic students and 
colleges, and the relative maturity of postwar student leaders, many of 
whom were veterans. Having interrupted or postponed their studies to 
serve in the military, they had returned to campus older and more experi- 
enced than most of their classmates. Both factors helped these leaders to 
avoid the mistakes of previous student organizations.” Their careful plan- 
ning bore fruit in August 1947 at the University of Wisconsin, where 
Catholic students led the delegates in founding the United States National 
Student Association (NSA), a confederation of student governments and 
college student councils. Catholic and liberal student leaders fought back 
attempts by the leftist minority to politicize the new association. Instead, 
these students founded a relatively stable organization dedicated to the 
interests and concerns of “students as students.””* (U) 

NSA’s left wing never came close to co-opting the Association, but 
the NSA’s foreign policy orientation remained a battleground for several 
years. Catholic students comprised only a minority of NSA delegations 
and offices. One of their leaders, Martin McLaughlin of Notre Dame, 
noted that a politically liberal but largely uncoordinated .bloc of non- 
Catholics held the balance of power in the Association. This bloc 
opposed Communism and politicization but still viewed the Catholics as 
too eager to pick fights with their leftist rivals.” NSA did not formally 
affiliate with the TUS, and it cut off membership negotiations with the 
Union after the TUS secretariat failed to condemn the mistreatment of 
Czech students in the February 1948 Communist coup in Prague. NSA’s 
move to distance itself from the 1US, however, did not end internal 
debates over the Association’s dealings with the IUS and that body’s 
increasingly disgruntled delegations from other Western nations. Western 
European students soon quietly began discussing the creation of a com- 
peting international student union—a step that NSA explicitly rejected in 
1948. NSA's leaders at that time still saw no profit in turning the field of 
international student activities into another battleground of the Cold War 
by leading a revolt within IUS or inducing other national student unions 
to bolt the Union and create a rival organization.” (U) 


McLaughlin, Political Processes in American National Student Organizations, pp. 51, 65-67. (U) 
"Ibid. (U) 

»Ibid. (U) 

"Peter T. Jones, The History of US National Student Association Relations with the International 
Union of Students, 1945-1956 (Philadelphia: Foreign Policy Research Institute, 1956), pp. 57-68. 
(u) . 
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NSA and the Communist threat to student life came to OPC’s atten- 
tion in the spring of 1949, Deputy ADPC Merritt Ruddock's friend 
George A. “Abe” Lincoln, on the faculty of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, wrote Ruddock about a rumor he had heard from 
one of his cadets. It seemed a certain “National Scholastic Association” 
had asked this cadet's girlfriend to spend the coming summer doing 
“humanitarian work” behind the Iron Curtain. The whole ga smelled 
fishy to Lincoln: 


I don't know whether the US has a similar program draw- 
ing people from the iron curtain regions to see the US way of 
life. 1 don't know whether our people are paying any attention 
to this “humanitarian” endeavor or whether it warrants atten- 
tion. But it seems to me to be in the area of your business . . . 

I feel very keenly that we can be gravely hurt in this cold 
war in the area of our colleges and universities. It was their 
weakness that magnified our stupidity during the thirties . . . 
May be we can’t afford another such woolly-headed emotional 
orgy in the field where our pick and shovel local leaders are 
trained during their most formative years, 

Will you show this to Frank [Wisner]?” 


Ruddock relayed to Lincoln Wisner’s interest and requested more infor- 
mation.” Wisner also queried the FBI about the “National Scholastic 
Association,” but what he learned—if anything—~apparently was not pre- 
served in CLA’s permanent files.” (U) 

Given OPC's unsystematic approach and still-evolving procedures, 
its most important operational challenge in this field was finding someone 
with firsthand knowledge of the problem. In 1949, Frank Lindsay’s Oper- 
ations Division fortuitously hired several young Catholics who had just 
such knowledge and contacts in the small world of student and youth 
leaders. Between them, they identified for OPC the individuals who 
would eventually cement the CIA-NSA relationship in 1952." (u) 


”G.A. Lincols to Merritt K. Ruddock, 31 March 1949, Information Managenicnt Staff Job 78- 


04938R, box 1, folder 1. (u) 
“Ruddock to Lincoln, 8 April 1949, Information Management Staff Job 78-04938R, box 1, folder 
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OPC soon launched a series of mostly fruitless initiatives in the 
of creating some kind of operational relationship with NSA's offic- 


hope 
ers. 
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Realizing that it could accomplish nothing immediately, OPC set 
its sights on the TUS's Second World Student Congress, scheduled for 
Prague in August 1950." In the meantime, Erskine Childers, NSA’s Inter- 
national Vice President and Donald Sullivan’s friend, was searching for a 
dozen student delegates for the Prague Congress (as well as the money 
to pay their fares).* OPC’s Operations Division swung into action when 
it learned of this opportunity to sponsor the NSA delegation. As NSA’s 
then-Executive Secretary Fred Houghteling told the story years later, a 
friend from Harvard contacted him at NSA's Madison headquarters and 
asked about the delegates NSA had selected. A few days later, the friend 
showed up again with two other men and that evening drove Houghtel- 
ing to an isolated spot outside Madison. When they stopped the car, they 
told him that “the government” would fund NSA’s delegation but would 
make it look as if the money (reportedly $10,000 to $12,000) had come 
from two wealthy philanthropists who wished to keep their gift quiet. A 
few weeks later Houghteling traveled to Chicago with another (unwit- 
ting) NSA staffer to formally “ask” for donations from the donors, them- 
selves in secret contact with OPC." (U) 
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OPC officer Milton Buffington summarized the Office’s hopes for 
the Prague Student Congress a 


It would be preferable to let the International Union of Students 
shoot its wad at Prague after carefully baiting it, shor of an 
actual walkout, by the United States National Student Associa- 
tion and other Western influenced delegates who could present 
resolutions and formal motions of such type and character that 
the Communist majority of the International Union of Students 
would have to squelch them, in order to do obeisance to their 
Muscovite masters, but at the same time would losc face with 
the world in so doing. 


Buffington concluded with a warning, saying that “a student or a youth 
movement can, unless properly handled, be a dangerous instrumentality 
and its exploitation could very well backfire or boomerang upon us.”* 
This caution would limit NSA-OPC contacts while Buffington oversaw 
the Office’s youth and student plans in 1950 and 1951.91 


A Bolt From the Blue (U) 


Early in 1950, President Truman directed Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson and Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson to reexamine Amer- 
ica’s strategic objectives. China had just fallen to the Communists, while 
the Soviets had tested their own atomic bomb, and a shaken White 
House felt the need for some clear thinking about the world situation and 
the risks for the United States. The report that Acheson and Johnson sub- 
mitted in mid-April, known as NSC-68 (and drafted by the Department of 
State's Paul Nitze), painted the global battle between freedom and tyr- 
anny in lowering terms. Passages about “the struggle for men’s minds” 
(lately a favorite phrase of Acheson’s) stated that the Soviets were 
already waging full-scale psychological warfare against the West: 


Every institution of our society is an instrument which it is 
sought [sic] to stultify and turn against our purposes [by the 
Communists}. Those that touch most closely our material and 
moral strength are obviously the prime targets, labor unions, 
civic enterprises, schools, churches, and all media for influ- 
encing opinion. 
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Frustrating the Kremlin’s designs called for “a vigorous political offen- 
sive against the Sovict Union.” One could read NSC-68, with only a lit- 
tle interpolation, as a call for a US-led effort to save international 
nongovernmental and voluntary organizations from Communist subver- 
sion.” (U) 

President Truman did not formally approve NSC-68 until after the 
Korean war broke out in June 1950, but OPC officials knew the gist of 
the paper as soon as it reached the Oval Office. Indeed, Truman called 
publicly on 20 April for “a sustained, intensified program to promote the 
cause of freedom against the propaganda of slavery." “We must,” said 
the President, “make ourselves heard around the world in a great cam- 
paign of truth.”” (U) 

Senior OPC officers had discussed NSC-68 with Department of 
State representative Robert Joyce at Carmel Offie’s house on 18 April. 
Joyce told them the directive would have a profound effect on opera- 
tions.” At OPC’s working levels, NSC-68 meant vastly increased 
resources and a new operating climate. Programs and Planning Division 
chief Joseph Frank called his staff together on 25 April and told them that 
NSC-68, if approved, would bring dramatic changes. The National Secu- 
rity Council had determined that war with the Soviet Union was a distinct 
possibility, and now it wanted OPC “to spend a maximum amount of 
money.” “This is a go-ahead for taking long shots,” the note-taker 
recorded.” Every office in OPC heard roughly the same message. (8) - 

North Korea’s invasion of South Korea in June 1950 galvanized an 
already-alarmed Washington and ensured NSC-68's approval. Overnight 
the official mood--which had grown cautiously optimistic in early 1949 
with the success of the Berlin airlift but darkened again with the fall of 
China and the Soviet A-bomb test—tumed grim and warlike. Congress 
suddenly approved huge budget hikes for the President’s overt psycho- 
logical offensive, the “Campaign of Truth,” which would be run out of 
the Department of State’s United States Information Service.” Edward 
Barrett later noted that “American Congressmen, like Americans in gen- 


eral, were suspicious of anything that could be labeled propaganda”; but 


“if you dressed it up as warfare, money was very easy to come by.”* 


"National Security Council, NSC-68, 14 April 1950, Foreign Relations of the United States, 1950, 
vol 1, pp. 240, 263, 282. (U) 

* Barrett, Truth is our Weapon, p. 73. See also Walter L. Hixson, Parting the Curtain: Propaganda, 
EXT and the Cold War 1945-1961 (New York: St Manns 1997) n t4 nin 


» Barrett, Truth is our Weapon, pp. 80-82. (U) 
* Hixson, Parting the Curtain, p. 15. (1) 
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OPC had grown steadily before the Korean conflict, but soon the 
pace of its expansion increased at a rate perhaps too fast for the Office’s 


good. 
25X1 
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A De a Le Be a 
new money and staff went directly into the Korean war effort, every 
division and staff enjoyed a massive increase in resources.” (3) 

The Congress for Cultural Freedom opened in West Berlin's Tita- 
nia Palace on Monday, 26 June 1950, a day after the arriving American 
delegates had leamed that troops of Communist North Korea had 
launched a massive invasion of the South.* This pointed reminder of 
Berlin's own vulnerability heightened the pervading apprehension and 
grim determination of the almost 200 delegates and 4,000 spectators—a 
mood that the Congress's opening caught and reflected. The strains of 
Beethoven's dramatic Egmont Overture evoked an earlier struggle against 
oppression and preceded Lord Mayor Reuter’s request for a moment of 
silence in memory of those who had died fighting for freedom or were 
still languishing in Stalin’s concentration camps. Many of those present 
in the Titania Palace may well have felt themselves part of a great gesture 
of defiance directed at the Stalinist empire. (U) 

Rhetorical leadership of the subsequent sessions fell spontancously 
to two eloquent Europeans with very different views, according to histo- 
rian Peter Coleman. One was a quiet Italian socialist writer named Igna- 
zio Silone, who had defied both Fascism and Communism. His opposite 
number was the anglicized Hungarian novelist Arthur Koestler, a bril- 
liant foe of tyranny who nonetheless, according to Sidney Hook, “was 
capable of reciting the truths of the multiplication table in a way that 
would make some people indignant with him.” Although both Silone and 
Koestler had written about their breaks with the Communist Party in a 
new book titled The God That Failed, they represented two poles of opin- 
ion on the best way 10 oppose Communism. Koestler favored the rhetori- 
cal frontal assault, sparing neither foe nor friend (he irritated some 
delegates who thought he was denouncing socialism and the British 


“The American delegation included Sidney Hook, James Bumbam, novelist James T, Farrell, play- 
wright Tennessce Williams, historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., actor Robert Montgomery, and David 
Lilienthal, chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. Other Americans present included Max 
Yergan and, of course, Melvin Lasky. (U) 
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T we ee Å= = tig oe: 
Lord Mayor Ernst Reuter addresses the opening session of the 
Berlin Congress for Cultural Freedom. (U) 


Labour government). Silone was subtler, urging the West to promote 
social and political reforms to co-opt Communism's still-influential moral 
appeal.” (U) 

Silone’s ideas echoed the strategy that OPC adopted to guide its 
operations. Instead of backing the political right in Europe and Asia, 
OPC would back the “non-Communist left” as the most reliable bulwark 
against Communism. Silone and other thinkers of the non-Communist 
left suggested that only socialism or social democracy could lend the 
West the vision and the legitimacy to attain peace and prospcrity—and 
thus dry up the sources of Communism’s popular support. Whatever 
their misgivings about socialism, OPC officers conceded the strategic 
acumen of this thought. (U) 

The competing ideas of Koestler and Silone lent a certain dramatic 
tension to the Congress, but their rivalry by itself confirmed that debate 
in the West was truly free, with room for all shades of anti-totalitarian 
opinion. The speeches and papers at the Congress, delivered by some of 
the free world’s leading moral and social thinkers—who had temporarily 
set aside their differences to unite in a defense of democracy— 
impressed many as a brilliant and courageous defiance of the forces of 


Coleman, The Liberal Conspiracy, pp. 22-32. The Koestler and Silone essays were written in 
1949 and published in Richard Crossman, ed., The God That Failed: Six Studies in Communism 
(London: Hamish Hamilton, 1950). Hook, Our of Step, p. 438. (U) 
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Franz Borkenau (left) and Ignazio Silone in Bertin. (u) 


darkness outside the gates. “Friends, freedom has seized the offensive!” 
shouted Arthur Koestler as he read the Congress’s “Freedom Manifesto” 
before 15,000 cheering Berliners at the closing rally on 29 June.* The 
irony was subtle but real; Koestler had once worked for Soviet operative 
Willi Mtinzenberg managing front groups for Moscow, and now he was 
unwittingly helping the Central Intelligence Agency’s efforts to establish 
a new organization designed to undo some of the damage that Stalin's 
agents had done over the previous generation.” (U) 

Having set the Congress in motion, OPC sat back and watched while 
events played themselves out. Michael Jusselson kept out of sight, 
although he watched everything that transpired. Hook, Bumharn, Lasky, 
and Brown caucused every night to monitor the Congress’ progress and 
to plan for the next day’s sessions. ™® The men whom OPC brought 
together in Berlin needed no coaching on the finer points of criticizing 
Communism, Although the delegates had publicly debated tactics, Ameri- 
can occupation authorities concluded that the delegates’ unanimity in 


“Coleman, The Liberal Conspiracy, pp. 1, 27-28. The “Freedom Manifesto” was teprinted in 


Hook, Out of Step, pp. 456-458. (U) 
*Sce Koestler's untitled essay in Crossman, ed. ELAS God That Failed, pp. 7- 72. (u) 
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addresses the Congress's closing rally. (U) 
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Arthur Koestler 


denouncing tyranny of all stripes had “actually impelled a number of 
prominent cultural leaders [in Germany] to give up their sophisticated, 
contemplative detachment in favor of a strong stand against totalitarian- 
ism.” (1) 

OPC Headquarters hailed the success of the Berlin Congress. Frank 
Wisner offered his “hcarticst congratulations” to all involved,’ while 
OPC's institutional sponsors also judged the affair a hit. Department of 
Defense liaison John Magruder, in a memo to Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson, deemed it “a subtle covert operation carried out on the 
highest intellectual level” and “unconventional warfare at its best.’ 
Johnson himself showed the after-action reports to President Truman and 
subsequently reported that the President was “very well pleased.”'* (U) 
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Slow Progress (U) 
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The Prague Congress that August proved 10 some Western observ- 
ers that IUS had become a thoroughly Stalinized institution. NSA dele- 
gate Robert West scribbled notes during one of the Congress’ 
orchestrated demonstrations of solidarity with North Korea: 


After sixteen and one-half minutes, chair requested delegates 
take their seats, but this entirely ignored . . . demonstration 
continued unabated. Each individual Korean carried by group 
of students through aisles between tables, Songs and clapping 
continue at end of twenty minutes. Demonstration ended sud- 
denly at twenty and one-haif minutes . . . delegates returned 
rather quietly to seats. At end of paragraph they picked up 
last sentence of [TUS President Josa] Grohmann . . . Hands Off 
Korea shouted in unison. From where I sit, I can sce Scots, in 
red academic robes, seated in the midst of the confusion. 1 
know also, British and Danes and South Africans arc seated. 
Swede has walked away from seat. 


The unhappy Americans and the other Western European delegates began 
meeting together in the evenings to complain about the IUS’s Stalinist 
tack. They agreed to discuss formal cooperation between their respective 
student unions at a conference in Scandinavia the following December. 
(U) 

The delegates’ report convinced NSA’s leaders that the time had 
come to end the policy of practical cooperation with the TUS, Neverthe- 
less, NSA still refused to commit itself to supporting a new Western 
group for fear of splitting the international student world into rival blocs. 
The NSA Congress in Ann Arbor in August 1950 reflected this ambiva- 
lence by electing as president Allard K. Lowenstein, who favored a split, 
and as international affairs vice president Herbert Eisenberg, who still 
thought it premature to make a total break with the IUS. This policy dis- 
pute and the consequent argument over the relative power of the offices 
of president and international affairs vice president weakened NSA for 
the entire 1950-51 school year.” (y) 


Jones, The History of US National Student Association Relations with the International Union of 
. Students, pp. 78-78. The three Americans representing NSA in Prague were Robert West, Eugene 
Schwartz, and William Holbrook, See also International Organizations Division (Office of Reports 
and Estimates), “Weekly Summary No, 33," 22 August 1950, Office of Transnational Essues Job 
FO E X1 S S 


Jones, The History of US National Student Association Relations with the International Union of 
Studenis, pp. 79-80. (U) 
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The Stockholm International Student Conference (ISC) in Decem- 
ber 1950 did not accomplish the rupture with IUS that OPC had 
desired, although it marked another small step forward from the 
Office’s point of view. Lowenstein and Eisenberg, joined by Schmidt 


a 
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25X1 | attended for NSA." 
Some of the European delegates criticized Lowenstein's plea for a com- 
plete break with IUS and the formation of an explicitly anti-Communist 
international organization. Their hope for continued cooperation with 
IUS had grown noticeably dimmer, however, and with regrets the dele- 
gates agreed to formalize their own separate cooperation, establishing an 
office and a set of loose procedures for a permanent “International Stu- 
dent Conference.” !'4-(53— 

Despite the Stockholm conclave’s ambiguous result, Harvard Gov- 
ernment Professor William Y. Elliott soon afterward urged the CIA's 
recently appointed Deputy Director for Plans, Allen Dulles, to consider 
subsidizing NSA. Elliott had been lobbying Wisner for OPC assistance 
to a non-Communist international student body and viewed NSA as a 
way toward this end."* Duiles was still learning his new job, however, 
and seems to have come to no decision on the matter. Milton Buffington 
explained his own reluctance not long after Elliott met with Dulles. The 
most important objection, in Buffington”s eyes, was the fact that NSA had 
never knowingly taken government money for fear of compromising its 
independence. Buffington also saw a more practical obstacle to coopera- 
tion in the lingering dispute between Lowenstem and Eisenberg over the 
Association’s policy toward the IUS. !'s£6)- 

Buffington's hesitation may have stemmed, at least in part, from 
NSA's inability to persuade foreign student groups that the time had 
come to abandon the IUS and create a truly independent international stu- 
dent organization. Western delegates had been shaken by the Prague con- 
ference in August 1950, but their new and loosely organized cooperative 


"Lowenstein later claimed that he had paid his own way to Stockholm and took no OPC money, 
He also noted that someone had pitched him a “suspicious” offer to pay for the trip; he declined 
the funds when the source refused to divulge the money's origin 25 

25X1 es Sa See 
2x4 Harris, Dreams Die Hard (New York: St. Martin's, 1982), p. 168, 25X1 ; 


25X1 


Jones, The History Br us National Student Association Relations with the le Union of 
Students, pp. 30-81. (U) 
25X1 | 


Millon Buffington to Lewis Thompson, “United States National Student Association,” 17 Feb- 
ruery 1951, in Warmer, The CIA Under Harry Truman, pp. 383-384. Buffington may have taken 
Lowenstein’ s aforementioned refusal to accept unattested funds for his Stockholm trip as proof that 
the current officers af NSA would refuse to cooperate with OPC. (U) 
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arrangement did not look promising except as a pathway to a more vital, 
permanent organization. While they waited, Buffington and his col- 
leagues in OPC turned their attention and resources to the problem of 
building a relationship with a seemingly more promising organization, 
the World Assembly of Youth. (U) 


CCE Moves to Paris (U) 


Almost before the last chairs were folded in Berlin’s Titania Palace 
the previous June, various OPC officers and contacts began campaigning 
for approval of a project to support the Congress for Cultural Freedom on 
a permanent basis. The Congress already was continuing on by virtue of 
its own momentum and a small OPC subsidy, with token. offices in Ber- 
lin and Paris and a pair of committees that had been nominated in 
June.!” Michael Josselson pouched to Washington a copy of Melvin 
Lasky's outline of the form and mission of a permanent Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. He pointed out that events were moving rapidly; an 
informal steering committee comprising Melvin Lasky, Irving Brown, 
and Arthur Koestler was meeting in Paris to decide the final shape of the 
permanent Congress.'** (U) 

For the time being, however, Frank Wisner—in effect agrecing 
with James Burnham that a permanent Congress could pull European 
opinion away from neutralism-—had decided that Eastern Europe Divi- 
sion had to remove Melvin Lasky and Burnham from prominent positions 
in any ongoing project.” Bumham was happy to step aside, agreeing 
that he made an casy target for the Congress’ critics." 8) 

Lasky was another matter. Michael Josselson had defended Lasky’s 
involvement in April, and EE Division—while admitting that Lasky was 


"The Congress's governing bady at this point was a $-man executive committee comprising Irv- 
a Ignazio Silone, Arthur Koestler, Cario Schmid, and David Rousset. dE 


See also Coleman, The Liberal 
Conspiracy, p. 344S} 
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a lightning rod—nonetheless agreed with Josselson that Lasky had been a 
key to the Berlin gathering's success." This apologia infuriated Wisner. 
In a scathing memo to EE, the ADPC declared himself “very disturbed” 
by the “non-observance” of his April command to have Lasky moved to 
the sidelines of the project. Lasky’s visibility was “a major blunder,” rec- 
ognized as such “by our best friends in the Department of State.” Wisner 
made himself clear: unless the headstrong Lasky left the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, OPC would not support the organization.'” EE had no 
choice but to cable Wisner’s instructions to Germany.’ Michael Jossel- 
son exploded and cabled a histrionic protest, but there was nothing he 
could do. Lasky had to go, and OPC contrived to have him removed 
from the project and canceled his operational clearance. (8). 

The Congress’ steering committee formally established the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom asa ra entity on 27 November 1950. 


rgar er Executive a with the 
Swiss aristocrat Denis de Rougemont as its President.'” Josselson’s 


 Lowis Glaser to Frank Lindsay, “Activities of Mr. Melvin Lasky in connection with Congress for 
Cultural Freedom (Project PDQUICK),” 4 August 1950, Political and nae Staff Job 78- 
01614R, box 1, folder 4.43}. 
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The other members of the committee were Irving Brown, Arthur Kocstler, Eugen Kogon, David 
Rousset, Stephon Spender, and Ignazio Silone. Raymond Aron, among others, served as an aier- 
nate member. Coleman, The Liberal Conspiracy, p. 37. Apparently Irving Brown was the only wit- 
ting member of the Executive Committee. W, 
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friend Nicolas Nabokov became Secretary General and principal execu- 
tive officer (although CIA security, believing him to be a homosexual, 
eer to allow case officers to brief him about the OPC connection). ** 
ts} 

The organization’s move to Paris already prompted OPC to 
transfer the project from the Eastern Europe Diyision 
25X Western Europe Division HEH Michael Yossolson eee 
his 25X1 job with the American occupation government in Germany to 
Administrative Secretary in Paris 4 
Josselson would be 25X1 A ' the Con- 
ning spirit” for the next 17 E 


Conclusion (U) 


By January 1951 the Central Intelligence Agency had decided and 
begun to use American intellectuals and college students (as well as other 
segments of American society) as unwitting apologists for US policies 
abroad. Agency officials perceived this to be a matter of necessity; given 
the global emergency, stopping Communism seemed to justify desperate 
expedients. The Soviets and their satellites at roughly this time were 
reportedly thought by American “intelligence agencies” to be spending 
$1.5 billion a ycar on domestic and foreign propaganda (with 10 percent 
of that in France alone!)." Neither the NSA nor the CCF operations was 
very far along yet, and within a few years senior Agency officials would 
have second thoughts and voice misgivings about the risk of scandal. 
These worries would prove decisive in the case of the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom, but would not significantly affect the operation involving 
the National Student Association. 

With litde explicit guidance from the White House or the NSC on 
using domestic voluntary associations, but general praise for the Con- 
gress' conference in Berlin, OPC felt encouraged to proceed. ‘The new 
DCI, Walter Bedell Smith, was still asking the NSC to exercise a strong 
coordinating role in national psychological strategy. OPC filled the pol- 
icy vacuum with its own ideas and projects. (U) 


Liberal Conspiracy, 2 43,2084 
“OKOPERS "ARX 


“Barrett, Truth is Our Weapon, pp. 172, 183. (0) 
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The Office, having no corporate operational experience or covert 
infrastructure of its own, chose to rely on American voluntary organiza- 
tions with foreign contacts for operational entrée and cover. OPC officers 
quickly learned that such organizations themselves did not yet exist, at 
least not in forms that would have allowed OPC to make secure and 
effective use of them as psychological warfare instruments. Nonetheless, 
various individuals in and around the National Student Association and 
the short-lived “Americans for Intellectual Freedom” wanted very much 
to fight Stalinism in Europe. Thus OPC applied itself to the task of subsi- 
dizing and assisting the activities of these people, hoping they might 
gain influence and followings in their respective circles. No coercion 
was involved or necessary; OPC simply ensured that funds would be 
available to finance certain forms of anti-Communist activism and orga- 
nizing by the right sorts of Americans. (U) 

OPC’s new projects embodied a sophistication that belies depictions 
of the Truman administration’s “psywar” offensive as a simplistic McCar- 
thy-era exercise in wishful thinking about “liberation” of the East. The 
subtlety was twofold: in the employment of the “front” system that Merrit 
Ruddock described in 1949; and in the use of unwitting American critics 
of US policies «is exemplars of free speech. Both innovations were forced 
on OPC by its initial weakness and inexperience, but OPC officials 
quickly recognized both as significant and beneficial. t€} 

The record of this early period shows no specific instance of OPC 
officials objecting that CIA-supported organizations were attempting to 
influence the views of American citizens on foreign policy issues. Some 
OPC components chose to encourage and reward vocal anti-Communist 
intellectuals like Sidney Hook and James Burnham at a time when US 
policy toward Moscow was a live issuc in American political debates. 
Other OPC branches worked somewhat less effectively to ensure that the 
National Student Association’s leaders—hitherto ambivalent about the 
necessity and wisdom of open confrontation with the Communist-domi- 
nated International Union of Students—saw with their own eyes the face 
of Stalinism at the Prague TUS conference in August 1950. The fact that 
OPC was not yet (as of mid-1951) subsidizing NSA’s day-to-day opera- 
tions owed more to the individual personalities in both organizations and 
the inexperience of Office personnel than to any reluctance to inject 
covert funds into an American student group. (U) 


1 Walter Hixson verges on such a mischaracterization in his division of American Cold War pol- 
iciesinto “aggressive psychological warfare” versus the “evolutionary approach”; Parting the Cur- 
tain, pp. xiv, 101, 115, (U) 
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indeed, the Office of Policy Coordination had taken sides at home 
as well as abroad. ADPC Frank Wisner glimpsed danger in OPC's 
involvement in domestic political life. In November 1950, with the 
Korean war raging and the US Government anticipating a global conflict 
with the Soviet Union, he reminded bis OPC staff and division chiefs that 


the ultimate objcctive of any proposed undertaking must 
clearly be to produce an effect upon a foreign state or group. 
This ctfect may even be the ultimate reception abroad of an 
idea which has been produced and disseminated within the 
United States. H is not appropriate to undertake any activity 
which has the objective or primary effect of influcncing the 
foreign or domestic policies of the United States, or of influ- 
encing the internal security of the United States, or which has 
i et a domestic in the United States." 


OPC's insensitivity to certain larger issues inherent in the use of 
Americans as unwitting, apologists for official policy mirrored the feeling 
that pervaded official Washington. The authors of NSC-68, for their part, 
seemed more concerned about unintended consequences abroad rather 
than at home: 


The integrity of our system will not be jeopardized by any 
measures, covert or overt, violent or non-violent, which serve 
the purposes of frustrating the Kremlin desiga, nor does the 
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necessity for conducting ourselves so as to affirm our values 
in actions as well as words forbid such measures, provided 
only that they are appropriately calculated to that end and are 
not so excessive or misdirccted as to make us enemies of the 
people instead of the evil men who have enslaved them. 


NSC-68 had sounded a note of caution, however, urging due care “to 
avoid permanently impairing our economy and the fundamental values 
and institutions inherent in our way of life.”** This concern, in the eyes 
Of some observers, would later seem prophetic. (U) 


NSC-68, Foreign Relations of the United States, 1950, Volume I, pp. 244, 289. (U) 
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Chapter Two 
Trial and Error 


The Management of Covert Subsidy Programs, 
1951-1966 (U) 


The CIA’s use of American voluntary organizations to stiffen resis- 
tance to Communism abroad gained an attentive patron with the arrival 
of Allen Dulles as the first Deputy Director for Plans (DDP) in January 
1951. Dulles had experience with these activities as one of the ostensible 
founders of the National Committee for Free Europe, and he also had 
taken an interest in OPC’s labor operations. He was intrigued by the pos- 
sibilities for taking the offensive against Communism in other ficlds as 
well. Dulles’ attention to these matters persisted as he rosc to Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence and then succeeded Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith as DCI at the beginning of the Eisenhower administration. His 
long. tenure as Director coincided with the maturation and middle age of 
the Agency’s operations with American voluntary groups. (C) 

CIA operations involving American voluntary groups expanded so 
quickly during the carly 1950s that the Agency had to devise elaborate 
procedures to fund, manage, and protect its operations. A growing profes- 
sionalism became noticeable as the Directorate of Plans (formed by the 
1952 merger of OPC and OSO) applied better people and practices to 
covert political action. Nevertheless, the sheer size of the covert subsidy 
program, which leant substantial institutional momentum to its individ- 
ual operations, also made it increasingly difficult to fund them in a 
secure manner. This study will examine three individual operations in 
later chapters, but before doing so it will explain, in this chapter, how this 
covert action program grew so large and why it did so without correcting 
what ultimately proved to be fatal weaknesses. (U) 
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The Creation of IO (01 


In April 1951, DDP Allen Dulles brought Thomas Braden to CIA. 
Just 33 years old, Braden alrcady owned a distinguished resume. Raised 
in lowa, he graduated from Dartmouth and spent three years in the Brit- 
ish Army before joining the Office of Strategic Services in 1944. He had 
co-authored (with Stewart Alsop) Sub-Rosa: The OSS and American 
Espionage, served as Executive Secretary for New York's Muscura of 
Modern Art, and directed Gen. William J, Donovan’s American Commit- 
tec for a United Europe (which was passing OPC money to selected 
groups working for European unity).'{S}- 

DDP Dulles initially gave Braden Carmel Offie’s labor portfolio 
(Offie had resigned in May 1950). Dulles also removed the coordination 
of labor operations from Wisner’s OPC, but when Dulles became Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence (DDCH) he hit upon a better idea for han- 
dling such sensitive programs. In August 1951, Dulles had OPC’s Special 
Projects Division renamed the International Organizations Branch, and 
had it placed in a new Psychological Staff Division (PY). Dulles then put 
Tom Braden in charge of the International Organizations Branch and 
added to the Branch’s duties the management of labor operations and the 
National Committee for Free Europe. WS) 

Braden soon began looking for new responsibilities for his branch. 
He talked to several division chiefs, persuading them without much diffi- 
culty to give him control over the Congress for Cultural Freedom and the 
Committee for Free Asia (CFA) projects.? He also drafted a broad mis- 
sion statement for the reconstituted 10 Branch and passed it to the new 
Assistant Director for Policy Coordination, Kilbourne Johnston. 
Braden’s ambitious plan proposed a counteroffensive against Moscow's 
drive to unite the discontented of the world against America and the 
West: 


It is the function of the [Intemational Organizations) Branch to ex- 
pand and direct this counter-offensive. Through the penetration, 
control and support of selected non-governmental groups . .. this 
Branch will seek to unite the private and unofficial resources of 
the non-Soviet world in support of affirmative US policy objec- 
tives and to destroy the effectiveness of Sovict international pru- 
Bruins. 


"Thomas W. Braden, interview hy Michacl Warner, tape recording, Prince William County, VA, 
26 xt 1993 (hercafter cited as Braden interview). 6} 
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Braden cited eight operational areas, ranging from emigre radio broad- 
casts to “cxploitation” of Western culture, as parts of a broad assault on 
Soviet power and influence. 45H 

The fate of Braden's proposal demonstrated two things. First, it 
showed the close attention that Allen Dulles paid to international labor 
and cultural projects, and his willingness to protect IO Branch and its 
projects from bureaucratic attacks. Second, it highlighted the novelty of 
the covert actions that OPC undertook with groups such as the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom and the National Student Association. These 
actions were unconventional responses to the Soviet peace offensive, and 
their merit was not always noticed by the intelligence professionals in 
the Office of Special Operations or even by other OPC hands in the area 
divisions. While other offices skirmished with Communism in Europe 
and the Third World, in Braden's view, his staff would operate on a stra- 
tegic scale by attacking the enemy*s will and his capacity to initiate hos- 
tile action. (U) 

Resistance to Braden's ideas in OPC did not take long to emerge. 
The main problem was the already-hoary internal OPC dispute over the 
boundary between plans and operations. Would the IO Branch have oper- 
ational control, superior to that of the area divisions, over the operations 
it had planned and initiated in their respective countries? Or would the 
branch limit its activities to reviewing the plans of other divisions?4¢)- 

Braden insisted his effective international programs cut across the 
regional boundaries of OPC’s area divisions, and categorically rejected 
any proposal that would let the area divisions write project proposals 
while IOB merely offered advice. He had several objections to such a 
plan. Chief among them was his concern that the area divisions would 
tend to devote their resources and attention to operations of immediate 
regional concern, and would have difficulty judging the needs and rele- 
vance of transnational organizations.’ (U) 
‘  ADPC Johnston seems to have sided with his area division chiefs. 
Deputy Director for Plans Frank Wisner, who apparently saw no easy 
solution to the dispute, chose to stay out of the fray. He did nothing about 


“Thomas Bruden, Psychological Division, to Kilbourne Johnston, Assistant Director for Policy Co- 
ordination, “Objectives of the International Organizations Branch.” 19 November 1951, cited in 
Anne B. Crolias' draft history, “Covert Action in the Cold War: An Historical Perspective of the 
Intemational Organizations Division, 1951-1962," a draft monograph in the Clandestine Services 
Historical Series, 2.242, CIA History Staff, 197, pp. 14-17-48} 

‘Tam Braden to Kifbourne Johnston, “ 
visions,” 29 November 1951, 2! : 
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Braden’s 29 November memo for a month; Braden was still nagging him 
to read it the day after Christmas.* Even after Wisner rcad the memo, he 
did nothing to help or hinder Braden’s plan.-6)- 

By this tine, Braden had appealed to Dulles over the heads of both 
Johnston and Wisner. On 20 December, Braden asked Dulles to resolve 
the dilemma of an IO liaison officer who had been assigned to 25X1 
but was reluctant to leave the States without knowing whether to report 
back to IO Branch or Western Europe Division (WE) at Headquarters. 
Braden pushed the issue of operational control, suggesting that IO Branch 
be upgraded to a division and authorized to “develop and operate” 
projects with international organizations. The time had come to fish or 
cut bait: 


Failing orders incorporating something like the above [solu- 
tion], the 10 Branch could, I presume, continue to exercise its 
present rather haphazard dutics of advising area divisions on 
international organizations whenever such advice is sought. I 
think there is real doubt whether the Branch should be contin- 
ued in order to perform these dutics.’ 2). 


A few days later Dulles passed Braden's memo back to Wisner with 
his own pointed comment: “I am inclined to believe that an Int. Org. [sic] 
office is desirable and that it should have sufficient authority to act if 
properly coordinated." (6). 

Dulles had intervened not just to help his protege Tom Braden; 
other divisions had legitimate complaints about the problems involved 
with coordinating international operations. The Far East Division griped 
that a WE Divisio fficer, without coordinating his action with FE, had 
encouraged a group to join the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
Shortly after thi the chief of the Contract and Coordination Staff urged 
Braden to consolidate OPC operations with the National Student Associa- 
tion in IO Branch or risk “a chaotic financial, security and control situa- 
tion.”* Braden helpfully attached copies of both complaints to his 20 
December memo to Dulles. fe) 


‘Tom Braden to Krak Wisner, Deputy Director for Plans, “Relation of Intemational Organizations 
anch to Are Divisions,” 26 December 1951, e 


> Allen Dulles, Deputy Director tor Central US eared “Function of the IO 
Branch," 20 December 1951, 25X1 | | EAS 
"Ibid, (u) 

"Richard G, Stilwell, Chief, Par East Division, to Tom Braden, “Allocation of Responsibility for 
Projects re International Organizations,” 18 December 1951 (Confidential). Emmett D. Echols, 
Deputy Comptroller, Office of Finance, “OPC Utilization of the USNSA,” 13 December 1951 
(Confidential), Both memos are attached to Tom Braden to Allen Dulles, “Function of the tO 
Branch.” EG 
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Allen W, Dulles, a firm patron of covert political action. (4) 


Allen Dulles” now explicit support soon helped to resolve matters. 
ADPC Johnston was frequently away from his office that winter and left 
many decisions to his deputy, Gerald Miller. Dulles phoned Miller about 
the dispute soon after New Year's, and Miller replied with a compromise 
proposal on 21 danuary 1952, He and Braden had come together and, 
after “many hours of conference and discussion,” had. worked out an 
arrangement. They agreed that 1O Branch should have sole control over 
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labor operations and the “national committees” (NCFE and CFA), but 
that the Branch should only “maintain CIA influence” over organizations 
that were clearly international in scope but not manageable by any single 
area division. {s} 

Frank Wisner forwarded the memo to Dulles without taking a posi- 
tion on its content; he apparently decided that discretion was the better 
part of valor after he surmised that Dulles was going to resolve the dis- 
pute personally. On 2 February, Dulics replied to Miller’s suggestions (in 
a memo that Wisner promptly passed to Miller, delegating to the Acting . 
ADPC the authority to deal directly with Dulles on the new matter). 
Dulles agreed that JO Branch should handie those organizations and 
activities in the “cultural, youth, student[,] cooperative, veterans and 
labor fields” deemed “clearly international” in character by the DDP (in 
consultation with the ADPC). LO Branch would also coordinate all of its 
outgoing cables through the relevant arca divisions. Dulles sent Wisner a 
second draft of the arrangement on 11 February." {9} 

One matter remained unsettled. Braden had let his lieutenants Cord 
Meyer and William Durkee persuade him that the International Organiza- 
tions Branch had grown so large that it ought to be rechristened as a divi- 
sion. Wisner's staff and division chiefs reacted coolly to this idea. “We 
got enough bosses now. We got enough people now. We don’t want peo- 
ple cutting across area lines. That would be a balls up,” Braden recalled 
them saying at a meeting convened to discuss it. Braden left the meeting 
furious, marching in to Dulles’ office to resign." Once there, however, 
he learned that Frank Wisner, who was not present at the meeting, had 
asked Dulles to override the division chiefs and authorize creation of a 
new division.” The International Organizations Division officially began 
operations on 10 March 1952.40) 

IO got off to a fast start. Braden finally had the authority and the 
staff to run the programs professionally and to implement ideas that had 
languished in OPC safes for the last two years. He also bad a big budget. 
DCI Smith approved expenditures of more than 25X1 on 10 
projects for Fiscal Year 1953. Much of this money went to the national 


commitiees” (NCFE and CRA), but 10 budgeted more than 25 de E 
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"The ADPC's memo to Dulles is cited ia Crolius; the cover letter is Frank Wisner to Alles Dulles, 
anization and Procedures for Dealing with International Orgamzations,” 24 January 1932, 


u Allen Dulles to Frank Wisner, “Organization and peas for Dealing with International Or- 
e drafts dated 2 and 1] February 1952. 4 
$ a Z l o he February draft is in CIA . St tu 


Hen nera, 26 rre 1993.60. 
Mori W. Braden, “Um Glad the CIA is Immoral,” Saturday Evening Post, 20 May 1967, 
p iL gu) 
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on its cultural, labor, and “voluntary” projects.“ 10's staff expanded as 
weli. Within two years of IO’s creation, its original three branches had 
become five: Branch 1, (NCFE); Branch 2, (the Asia Foundation ffor- 
merly CFAD; Branch 3, (Organizations); Branch 4, labor; and Branch 5, 


(the American Committee for Liberation, which ran Radio Liberty). w S 


10 Division also gained an overseas. branc nT 
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E in 1951, 25X1 Michael Josselson had initially 
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solved the problem in 1951 by creating a parallel station within the 
25X1 to work specifically with international organizations. LCPIPIT 


25X1 


WCrolins, “Cavert Action in the Cold War.” pp. 32.24, (1 
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IO’s place in the organizational hierarchy never reflected its full 
influence and importance in CIA. When OPC merged with the Office of 
Special Operations in August 1952, IO became part of Frank Wisner’s 
Dircctorate of Plans and was nominally subordinate to Gerald Miller as 
Chief of Political and Psychological Warfare; it remained so for two more 
ycars, after which it reported directly to the DDP, like the area divisions. 
Miller also nominally assumed the ADPC’s ex officio role of deciding 
which organizations were “clearly international” and thus in IO’s baili- 
wick." Nevertheless, neither he nor Wisner closely supervised Braden’s 
operations, Braden often reported first to Allen Dulles, an arrangement 
that, Braden later claimed, Wisner never protested. ® ($) 

The rationalization of CIA control over international covert 
projects soon made a difference in the way these operations ran. Braden 
ensured that his programs had high-level approval. In autumn 1952 his 
global program won a formal endorsement from the Review Group of 
President Truman’s short-lived Psychological Strategy Board, a predeces- 
sor of Jater interagency covert action authorization committees.” Internal 
DDP reviews of projects that IO adopted from the area divisions soon 
began noting that the operations seemed to work more smoothly under 
10's management.” This trend continued and eventually won 10 a reputa- 
tion, even among critics of its operations, as one of the Directorate of 
Plans’ best-run divisions.” €) k 


“Braden interview, 26 August 1993. (si 
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Indeed, the year 1952 marked a watershed in the history of CIA's 
involvement with American voluntary groups, marking the beginning of 
the steady, professional maintenance of these operations (at least at the 
division level) that continued for many years. That year's presidential 
election also brought the end of General Smitb's directorship. Under 
President Eisenhower and his new DCI, Allen Dulles, IO no Jonger had 
to coordinate each of its operations with the Department of State (aow 
run by Dulles’ brother, John Foster). ($) 

Cord Meyer, Tom Braden’s deputy, took over IO when Braden 
resigned in 1954, but high-level support for 10's program continued. 
DCI Dulles took a personal interest in [O's activities and in effect made 
Meyer one of his senior advisers on covert action. Meyer, two years 
younger than Braden, had followed a similar career path and had gained 
firsthand knowledge of Communist front-group tactics. Like Braden, he 
had attended ua Ivy League school (Yale), served in World War U (as a 
Marine lieutenant he lost an eye on Guam), and gone on to become a 
publicist for liberal international causes (particularly world federalism). 
Meyer jomed the American Veterans Committee in 1946 and helped that 
organization defeat a Communist effort to infiltrate and co-opt it. After 
Meyer finished his graduate courses at Harvard in 1951, Allen Dulles 
offered him a CIA position “at a middle level of executive responsibil- 
ity.” Impressed by Dulles and reassured about CLA by Walter Lippmann, 
Meyer took the job and joined the International Organizations Branch 

Slates Se o 
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Financing Covert Operations (U) 


IO had a cool though necessarily symbiotic relationship with other 
Directorate of Plans divisions, The creation of IO in 1952 marked the 
beginning of a lasting rivalry between its operators and other DDP offic- 
ers. The more conventionally minded officers ivisions, many 
of whom had intelligence experience in OSS regarded their 
IO colleagues as [vy League aesthetes, and viewed {O's projects as “frip- 
pery.”* IO staffers, for their part, saw themselves as practicing skills of a 
different and higher order: 10 sought to influence events, not just to 


*Braden interview, 26 August 1993. 9. 

Cord Moyer, Fucing Reality: Fram World Federalism to the CIA (New York: Harper & Row, 
1980), pp. 50-65. (1) 

*For a traditionalist view of the 1O-area divisions rivalry. see Joseph B. Smith, Portrait uf a Cold 
Warrier (New York: G.P. Putnuno's Sons, 1976), pp. 162-164, 206. (u) 
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Cord Meyer, tr. headed the International Organizations Division 
and later the Covert Action Staff. (01) 


“report” them, In some projects, such as the operation involving the 
National Student Association, IO managers and case officers seemed to 
feel that, although they cooperated with other CIA components for mutu- 
ally desired purposes, they were outside the Agency’s mainstream.” (U) 
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10’s psychological and political warfare operations depended almost 
from the beginning on a complicated network of agents and proprietary 
rrer that passed CLA money to intended recipients and ensured 
that the ev went for approved purposes. The c ad ape. > 
pia: E secretly constructed this n 0: 


ilies and businessmen. Cooperation 


ip 
to be uced a certain amount of friction 
n consequence, the CIA's funding net- 
work retained a particular vulnerability to legal and political changes 


affecting the foundation community at large—a weakness that could 
have been fixed only through painstaking cooperation among the Agency 
offices involved. 

OPC's carliest covert s 


ometimes the case officer or agent in the 
simply handed over the money with the explanation that it had come 


from a fictitious “anonymous donor.” These ad hoc arrangements quickly 
proved untenable, however, because the sums involved were often too 
large to explain away as the beneficence of any single individual. Most 
CIA client ea needed attributable and iii sources for 
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Looked at in one way, IO Division had willy-nilly become one of 
the world’s largest grant-making institutions. By the mid-1960s, the mag- 
nitude of the CIA's involvement in the foundation community was stag- 
gering. The Final Report of the Church Committee in 1976 placed this 
intrusion in perspective: 


Excluding grants from the “Big Threc”—Ford, Rockefeller, 
and Carnegie—of the 700 grants over $10,000 given by 164 
other foundations during the period {963-1966, at least 108 
involved partial or complete CIA finding, More importantly, 
CIA funding was involved in nearly half the grants the non- 
“Big Threc” foundations made during this period in the field 
of international activities [emphasis in original]. 


“Senate Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations with respect to Intelligence Activi- 
Lo Report: Forciga and Military Intelligence, Book 1,” 94th Congress, 2d Session, 1076, 
p. 182. (U 
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The CIA had come to play such a large role in the nation’s foundation 
community that Agency officials, even years before the Ramparts expose, 
could not have shut down the covert subsidy effort without causing seri- 
ous dislocations in an important sector of American society. (U) 

The sheer size of the DDP’s funding network increased the inci- 
dence of seemingly minor mistakes and disclosures that revealed por- 
tions of the Agency’s activities. The network’s complexity also made it 
difficult for CIA officials to grasp the nature and scope of its problems, 
let alone design comprehensive solutions to shore up its security. The 
year 1957 marked another turning point for the covert subsidy programs, 
although no one at the time recognized the watershed. (U) 

In New York City a new, nonprofit organization, the Foundation 
Library Center, began amassing information on America’s thousands of 
foundations. The Library had a loose association with New York Univer- 
sity but received sustaining grants from the Ford Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation. lts chief executive—longtime foundation officer F 
Emerson Andrews-—saw the Library as a way to raise the foundation 
community's collective standards by making it obvious which organiza- 
tions were real foundations and which were fronts or even tax scams. 
Andrews and more than a few of his formally unwitting colleagues in the 
New York foundation community had already divined that the CIA or 

the “US Government” secretly backed many foundations. Gossip and 
speculation about CIA covert funding activities would worry Agency 
officials for years to come.” (U) 
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The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) independently took a step i 
1957 that increased the possibility of the breakdown $ 
told. Responding to growing Congressional and pub 
unorthodox financial practices by some tax-exempt foundations, the IRS 
began requiring all tax-exempts to file a detailed form called the 990-A, 
The first part of the form, for internal IRS use, required charitable foun- 
dations to list the source and amount of cach gift received. The second 
` part-—which the IRS made available to the public upon request—required 
an item-by-item list of the foundation’s grants. Typically, the instructions 
accompanying the revised tax forms proved confusing. Foundation 
accountants frequently attached both lists, of donors and beneficiaries, to 
the public part of their returns. IRS clerks often did not catch these errors, 
according to nd they carelessly filed both sections in pub- 
licly available files.” Files in IRS district offices soon bulged with data 
on the activities of many Agency-associated foundations and funding 
mechanisms.* (U) 
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The Washington Post's largely accurate depiction of the CIA covert funding network, 


February 1967 (8) 
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safest operations turned out to be those that 
gave hardly a thought to appearances and simply passed cash to individ- 
ual recipients, leaving them with the task of explaining the money’s ori- 
gin to inquiring friends and colleagues.” {S} 

The CIA under Alfen Dulles allowed the threat of exposure to 
grow to unmanageable proportions. By the summer of 1958 the threc 
Agency components most directly responsible for the funding network— 
IO Division, Central Cover, and the Office of General Counsel--had 
received warnings from New York and had spotted danger signs. More 
urgent warnings would come in the early 1960s. Agency officials spent 
the next eight ycars worrying about these threats, but trying only sporadi- 
cally and ineffectively to minimize them. (U) 


Responding to the Threat (U) 


Responsibility for maintaining the covert funding nctwork's secu- 
rity spread across several Agency components as the network grew in 
size and complexity. As covert subsidy projects proliferated, so did the 
needs of the operational divisions to pass ever-larger sums to more cli- 
ents. And more and more Agency components and officers had to share 
responsibility for managing the funding network. By the late 1950s, the 
funding needs of Cord Meyer's International Organizations Division 
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alone consumed an-enormous share of Central Cover’s resources and per- 
sonnel, to the point where the handful of Central Cover officers assigned 
to 10’s projects devoted most of their energy to routine administrative 
tasks = had little if any time left for deeper thoughts and new 


Allen Dulles’ $ Cera in n 1961, no ONC offic ce had reg authority to 
make fundamental changes in the Agency's covert subsidy program, and 
neither Dulles nor his successor DCTs had the interest or the expertise to 
intervene until too late. {9 

Top oflicials in the incoming Kennedy administration quickly 
grasped CIA's vulnerability to a covert funding disaster. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk quizzed Allen Dulles on the subject in an early Special 
Group meeting, According to the minutes of the meeting: 


Mr. Rusk said that he thought that some projects now bandied 
sively by CIA might well be made overt. 29X S 


for ERA: He cited his own experience, i in saying "E the 
Foundations are sometimes embarrassed when projects they 
are supporting or would like to support are in fact partially 
subsidized by CIA. Mr. Dulles said he had discussed this mat- 
ter generally with Mr. [Elmer B.} Staats of the Bureau of the 
Budget and was awaiting the Jattor's reply,“ 


DCI Dulles never gave the Kennedy administration a more substantive 
answer to this question. 4$} 

Administration concern over covert funding persisted as officials 
grasped the issue's complexity and despaired of solving it easily. In 
April 1961, National Security Action Memorandum 38 nated a “real haz- 
ard’: the value of CIA-subsidized anti-Communist organizations was 
diminishing as their cover grew thinner. NSAM 38 ordered the Bureau 
of the Budget (BoB) to study the possibilities of new funding arrange- 
ments and consider terminating some programs.” Cord Meycr met at 
least twice with counterparts from the Department of State and BoB to 
discuss the problem, but little of substance emerged from these sessions. 


ruury 1961 79 arog (ant. 


: Bundy, National Security Adviser, to David Bell, Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
“Questions arising from Cl fol certain activities” (National Security Action Memoran- 
tium no. 38), 15 April 1961 494 S G pee 
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Meyer’s counterpart Philip Coombs, the new Assistant Secretary of State 
for Educational and Cultural Affairs, told Meyer he feared a breakdown 
‘in the covert subsidy program that could result in a “cultural U-2 inci- . 
dent.” After Meyer explained the lack of politically and legally accept- 
able alternatives to covert funding, Coombs admitted the problem was 
trickier than he had thought.“ The study that NSAM 38 called for appar- 

ently never matertalized, $8) 

The President and his brother, Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
apparently saw no need for reform of CIA covert action programs. Even 
the Bay of Pigs disaster in April 1961 did not shake the Kennedys’ enthu- 
siasm for covert action of all kinds. The Special Group tacitly approved 
the Aganoy' s global program on 14 February 1961, just a few days after 


y all were OS by name. The Special Group conducted a more 
thorough audit of the CIA’s programs on 31 August 1961, but declined 
to impose serious changes on individual projects or on the scope and 
emphases of covert action as a whole.” The Group would not examine 
CIA’s commitment to worldwide covert political action again until the 
Johnson Administration. 8). 

The Agency’s Office of General Counsel nevertheless grew increas- 
ingly worried. In 1962 General Counsel Lawrence Houston prodded 
Cone lover the danger that official and journalistic 
-exempt foundations posed to the Agency's covert 


robe of neien tax 


funding network. In particular, Congressman Wright Patman (D-TX) had 
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General Counsel Lawrence Houston worried about the security of 
the funding network. (U) 


mounted a campaign to rein in tax-free foundations’ daring investment 
practices. Patman obviously was on the General Counsel’s mind, as were 


quiet warnings from witting Internal Revenue Service (IRS) officiats that 
the increasing computerization of tax records and greater scrutiny by tax 
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auditors had made it only a matter of time before CIA-initiated funding 
transactions would be publicly compromised.” 48) 

Houston’s worries prompted a series of inter-office communiques 
Stretching into the autumn of 1963, as Central Cover (CCS) officers tried 
to placate OGC and keep it out of the day-to-day business of running the 
Agency's covert funding network.* The debate took much the same path 
as the one that NSAM 38 had already prompted: vague high-level con- 
cerns about covert subsidies encountered on the managerial levels a mix 
of knowing nonchalance and institutional despair, aggravated by a mea- 
sure of bureaucratic turf-guarding. OGC proposed several procedural 
changes and urged CCS to find new funding mechanisms. CCS officials, 
who appeared to have forgotten about the compromising information in 
the files of the IRS and the Foundation Library Center, politely but 
firmly rebuifed Houston's idcas for new procedures and dismissed his 
concern as exaggerated.” Tn particular, CCS argued that the Agency’s 
proprietary funding instruments-—only one of several tax-free mecha- 
nisms used in the funding network—had not experienced significant 
problems with the IRS. This rejoinder was reasonably accurate, but it 
showed no sensitivity to other potential problems already spotted by 10 
agents and case officers. S 
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An angry Representative Wright Paunan's comments to the press Wide World O 
exposed a critical partion of funding network in 1964, TA 


OGC’s warnings were prophetic. In August 1964, Representative 
Patman, chairman of the House Select Committee on Problems of Small 
Business, became interested in the J.M. Kaplan Fund, a legitimate foun- 
dation that had passed money for the CIA. The IRS confidentially 
informed Patman of Kaplan’s CIA ties. Patman also learned that CIA 
had continued to use Kaplan as a conduit for two years after learning 
from the TRS that the Fund was under investigation for tax fraud.” On 


“Morton Mintz, “Hearing Looks Into CIA Role in Tax Probe of Charity Fund,” Washington Post, 
L September 1964, AJA. Jacob Merrill Kaplan, founder of the Fund, had built the Welch Grape 
Juice fortune. (10 
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10 August the Congressman asked the Agency for a briefing on its work 
with Kaplan. (ST 

visited Patman’s office and answered all but 
one of the questions asked of him, promising to return with more infor- 
mation. Patman never received the details he sought. The Agency's 
neglect of a powerful Congressman’s request seems inexplicable, es 
cially in light of earlier warnings in CIA files. 


By late August, Patan had tired of waiting and decided to hold the 
Agency’s feet to the fire. On 31 August he announced in open session 
that the CIA had employed the J.M. Kaplan Fund as a funding conduit. 
Even worse, he alse revealed eight other funding instruments that had 
contributcd to Kaplan during the crucial period when it passed money 
for the Agency. Acting DC] Marshall Carter and senior IRS officials 
quickly prevailed upon Patman to say no more in public about Agency 
operations, but news services had already picked up the story.” (3) 

DCI John A. McCone, just returning from a West Coast vacation, 
expressed his anger over the leak at his staff meeting on 1 September. 
The Patman leak may well have been the first occasion on which a Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence was told that the Agency’s covert funding net- 
work suffered from serious vulnerabilities,” McCone did not like what he 
heard. He was. particularly irked to learn that DDP officers had seen the 
danger of an exposure looming three weeks earlier but had not alerted the 
DCTS otfice.* A private talk with President Lyndon Johnson later that 
morning probably did not improve the Director's mood; he told Johnson 
that Patman had badly damaged the Agency’s covert action program. 
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When Johnson asked what the Agency intended to do, McConc said there 
was little that if could do except keep quiet and develop new methods to 
fund its clients." 45+ 

Three days later the New York Times added insult to injury. In an 
editorial that presaged the shift in elite opinion that would one day turn 
on CIA’s covert action mission, the Times iutoned: 


The use of Government intelligence funds to get foundations 
to underwrite institutions, organizations, magazines and news- 
papers abroad is a distortion of CIA's mission on [sic] gather- 
ing and evaluating information. It means operating behind a 
mask to introduce governmental direction into cultural and 
scientific spheres where it does not belong—at least not in a 
democracy like ours. (y) 


Efforts To Avert Disaster (U) 


An internal probe conducted after the 1967 Ramparts revelations 
concluded that several interrelated operational flaws had simultaneously 
created the potential for a breakdown while blinding Agency officials to 
the peril of exposure until too late: 


Indecd, most of the damage had been done years before the possibility of - 
disaster suddenly loomed before the Agency in August 1964,*-{5) 


"Joho A. McCone, Menu nau he Beosident-—1 September 
964,” 2 September 1964 eg) 


T New York Timos, 4 September 1964. (U) 
Danses and Lessons of February 1967 Ramparis und Associated Expo- 
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The main problem was that, by the time Allen Dulles retired in 
1961, the funding network had grown so large that repairs to make its 
cover watertight, if still possible at all, would have taken years to imple- 
ment. Few if any of the Agency’s covert clients could maintain their own 
credibility if they were to operate with no visible means of support, 
accepting large sums of clandestine CIA moncy without offering any 
plausible public explanation for its origin. At the same time, the Agency 
could not now substitute new, clean proprietary foundations and notional 
funding instruments because the Patman disclosure had tainted the 
projects themselves. Even completely new projects would not be able to 
employ the many agents and organizations that the Agency had painstak- 
ingly put in place since the early 1950s. The area divisions and CCS des- 
perately worked to devise new funding nicthods, but 


tt rapidly became apparent , . . that the sheer bulk of the funds 
to be handled and the large size of project budgets were 
incompatible with acceptable standards of operational secu- 
rity in many cases [where] citeable attribution was deemed 
` necessary. The task had been allowed to become too large.” 


In September 1964, Agency officials began to patch the damage 
that Representative Patman’s disclosures had done. CCS suspended fur- 
ther use of the “Patman Eight” proprietary funding entities and warned 
the operating divisions that these in turn had dealt with 
other foundations or funding instruments and client organi- 


zations.“ The Agency prevailed on Congressman Patman to curb the 
enthusiasm of committee staffer H.A. Olsher, who wanted to press the 
Subcommittee’s investigation into the activities of the eight funding 
instruments.“ The Internal Revenue Service restricted public access to 
the files of the J.M. Kaplan Fund and the Patman Eight, and in November 
the IRS finally instructed field offices to screen incoming foundation 
returns (hefore making them publicly available) to ensure that the 
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organizations had filed their 990-A forms correctly.“ A high-level 
Agency study group, chaired by Cord Meyer, proposed useful procedural 
changes but still operated under the unspoken assumption that future 
embarrassing leaks, while inevitable, would dribble out instead of burst- 
ing forth in a catastrophic flood.” This assumption would prevail in 
CIA-—and in the Special Group—for almost two more years.*L{s} 

CCS officers contacting the legitimate foundations that had passed 
CIA funds 5 donated” by the Patman st er more trou- 
bles. @944 foundations contacted isfiled their IRS Form 
990-As ie “had noted the prevalence of such mistakes years 
earlier, but Cord Meyer" s working group did not learn of their full extent 
until December 1964. A large section of the Agency’s covert funding net- 
work now lay open to exposure in publicly available files. An updated 


estimate of the Patman Eight’s links in the funding network concluded 
that had received direct support 
from the eight, while another had indirect 


ties. Central Cover warned DDP operating divisions of the Patman 
Eight's wide connections, but apparently said little or nothing about the 
990-A problem.” (8) 

For over a year some DDP officers believed that the threat of 
exposure stemming from the Patan revelations might somehow pass 
them by. Cord Meyer assured high-ranking Johnson administration offi- 
cials that the Agency had the problem well in hand and was busy devis- 
ing new funding methods to supplement its necessary use of legitimate 
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foundations.” Covert Action Staff's cknowledged years 
later that “wc could have gotten out sooncr,” but he noted: 


There was much talk amongst us case officers . . . [about] 
how could we get out of this gracefully. But we didn’t want to 
gel out of it because we loved what we were doing, and we 
believed in what we were doing. But we also knew that we 
were treading on thinner and thinner ice.” £8} 


Meyer's Covert Action Staff (CA) had not been neglecting the prob- 
lem since the Patman revelations. Indeed, CA had a mandate from then- 
DDP Richard Helms to impose tighter controls and accountability on the 
sprawling covert action network, In mid-1962 Helms had directed that CA 
create a Plans and Evaluation Group (PEG) to survey all covert action, 
amass central files on projects, and recommend improvements to both 
operations and overall procedures. Under the able leadership of Paul B. 
Henze, CA/PEG hai provided much of the data and analysis used by 
Agency principals in their response to the Patman leak. PEG would con- 
tinue to analyze the detcriorating situation and to brief senior officers 
through the Ramparts flap of 1967, Neverthcless, the compartmentation of 
knowledge in the DDP meant that neither PEG nor CCS would under- 
stand the extent of the Agency’s vulnerability until it was too late to fix. (8) 

In October 1965 a new alurm sounded. Agency officials heard 
rumors that David Wise, the muckraking author of The Invisible Govern- 
ment, was writing a new and even more troubling book about the 
Agency's use of legitimate foundations. Richard Helms (who had become 
DDC] in April) conferred with the White House about finding some way 
to “head off” the Wise book but soon dropped the idea as impractical 
and potentially embarrassing.” LST 

More bad news arrived a few weeks later. In November 196 
Central Cover representative visited the é # 

and found the Patman Eight and omer L 
toned in the misfiled 990-A forms ZOE a 
funding instruments contributed amounts to the foundatic 
grants suggesting to potential slenths that someone 
was using the foundations as conduits. A CCS check of IRS records the 
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E IS TS AE ELA A Mas it developed, Dav- 
id Wise and Thomas B. Rox’ new ‘book, The Biang F. stablishment, was not published until 
. after the Ramparts fap m 1907. 48} 
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Paul B. Henze of Covert Action Staff studied the funding network's 
vulnerabilities. te}. 


following month showed that 22X07 HHP had incorrectly 
filed their 990-A forms, listing reimbursements from CIA funding : 
instruments (IRS officials promised to “clean up” these and other files 
before making them again available to the public). As a result of this 
: research, the DDP suspended operational use ple Ot) K | Eas e ER 
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out of concern that they were tainted by their associ- 


ation with the Patman Eight.” (9 alani — 
Central Cover had barely kept RAS Se apprised of 
its investigations, a lapse that helped to lull FAA Ana leaders 


into a false sense of security. In any event, the rumors about David 
Wise’s new book finally awakened the Covert Action Staff, and prompted 
it to conduct its first comprehensive analysis of the funding cover. 

trangements for its projects. In December 1965, CA determined tha 
Z9XF projects were vulnerable (the Ramparts flap later exposed © 
LIAE At the request of DDP Desmond FitzGerald, CA then examined 
the operations of other divisions as well. Five months later, CA con- 
cluded that a combination of “the helter-skelter methods” and “patheti- 
cally meager resources” applied by Central Cover had imperiled go: 
rojects.” Although this was the most thorough investigation to 
date, subsequent events would prove even this survey to have underesti- 
mated the extent of the “contamination” problem.™{8). 

The CA Staff report sat on DCI William Raborn’s desk until articles 

in the New York Times and the Nation magazine alerted all levels of the 
Agency that the threat of a massive exposure 


ew days later the Nation confirmed 
that determined, partisan investigators, following the leads provided by 
Congressman Patman, were gradually uncovering the covert funding net- 
work. The Nation article, writlen by Robert G. Sherrill, relied on the 
sleuthing of Group Research, Inc., a Washington-based organization that, 
was sponsored by the United Auto Workers 
leaders Walter and Victor Reuther as part of an effort to counter what 
they feared was the growing influence of conservative and right-wing 
foundations.” The Agency soon learned that Group Research had asked 
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to inspect IRS files on a number of ClA-related organizations.“ Group 
Research conducted its investigation in conjunction with a similar effort 
sponsored by the Institute for Policy Studies, 2 progressive Washington, 
DC, think tank with links to Ramparts.te>- 

Ramparts later explained how its investigators pieced together an 
outline of CLA’s funding network. At some point in 1966, its editors 
learned (presumably from Group Research or the New York Times) that 
four of the Patman Eight had passed money to a pair of charitable ` 
foundations in Boston: the Independence and J. Frederick Brown Foun- 
dations. These groups used the same address, and both had made grants 
to the National Student Association and thc American Friends of the 
Middle East. Ramparts’ editors also remembered that Robert Sherrill’s 
Nation article had suggested that AFME took CIA money. Its young 
reporters kept digging, even though no onc in any of the foundations in 
question would talk to them. Ramparts somehow learned that the Sidney 
and Esther Rabb Charitable Foundation had given NSA $6,000 to retire 
an outstanding debt in 1964. in that same year the Rabb Foundation 
received $6,000 from the Price Fund of New York-—one of the CIA-affil- 
iated funding instruments exposed by Representative Patman. This coin- 
cidence was made even more interesting by the fact that Rabb had 
matched its gifts from Price and other suspicious organizations with 
large grants to other American anti-Communist groups. For instance, 
Rabb had received $15,000 from the Independence Foundation and 
shortly thereafter passed an equal sum to the Farfield Foundation, the 
patron of the Congress for Cultural Freedom—another group rumored to 
have CIA ties. The large matching gifts and grants provided the key, 
allowing Ramparts’ reporters to follow the subsidy trai] from the 
Agency's clients all the way back to a shadowy group of paper founda- 
tions run from law offices that presumably received payments directly 
from the CIA.” (U) 

in mid-1966, the CIA's defensive measures finally shifted into high 
gear. That May, Desmond FitzGerald and Cord Meyer discussed the 
problem with White Hons aides, but no solutions anae. nina 
a lished a team BR 7 T 7 
ES MN This team, headed by Paul os of CA, included repre- 
sentatives of the Inspector General's office, the Office of General Coun- 
sel, and the relevant DDP offices. Meeting through August, used its 
authority to implement various improvements suggested over the last 


"Sot Stern, “NSA: A Short Account of the International Student Politics & the Cold War with Par- 
tiguins Reference to de NSA, CIA, Bi.” Rempeerte, March 1967, pp. 31-33. (19) 
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DCI Richard M. Helms. (u) 


two years, although it had no hope of undoing the damage done by the 
Patman disclosures and the misfiled 990-A forms.” “My God, it’s really 
this bad, you say?” asked DCI Richard Helms when Henze briefed him 
on the Bindings. “Yes. It is,” replied Henze.”-€S) 
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Shortly before it went out of business, BR commissioned a 
study that would provide the clearest possible warning of what lay 
ahead. Up to this point neither the Agency nor its critics had apprecj 


Not surprisingly, CIA-origin grants tended to be conspicuously large and 
heavily concentrated in the relatively minor “international activities” 
field, which made them easy to spot. 
25xXT the significance of this problem in $10 October 1966 report 
to Paul Henze. words could hardly have been more ominous, or 


prophetic: 


L. Unless the law of averages ceases to operate .. . the Agency 
may face the embarrassment of being publicly confronted in 
the near future with most of the past history of covert funding 
involving legitimate foundations. 


2. There is far more on the public record compromising | 
Agency operations than generally realized, it is far more easily 
accessible than previously assumed, and far far [sic] morc 
damning than earlier studies indicate... 


3. For the next two or possibly three more years, with luck, we 
may be apprehensively “waiting for the other shoe to drop.” 


4. It could drop next week, or next month , .. There is very lit- 
tlc practically that can be done to soften the blow, and very lit- 
tle hope for its blunting except the passing of time. We should 
be prepared fur the eventuality that fall it will unless the 
incredible good fortune, which has so far averted a full disclo- 
sure of Agency funding operntiuns through foundations, con- 
tinues to favor us. 


demonstrated how recent unta ned 
a data to expose approximately using 25X19) 


gency funds a year. Because of the unique funding pattern 
used by the Agency, cvery grant led to every other. As of August 1966, 
no major Clandestine Services project 


was safe from exposure.” œ) 
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Despite this conclusion, CIA did not expect a dam-break, and did 
not tell Congress or the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board 
(PFIAB) that such a diaaster was possible and growing ever more likely. 
Indeed, the DCI’s Annual Report to PFIAB, dated 30 September 1966, 
notcd in its “Problems and Deficiencies” section: “There continues to be 
naod a iat ae mental activity EEN da 
i RST ae eee This was the only problem that the 
pre noted i in ies area aof covert action. {S} 


Conclusion (U) 


. The dam-break in February 1967 resulted from a perennial Agency 
weakness in the Cold War cra—an early unwillingness and later inability 
to redress chronic problems that were serious enough to involve more 
than one directorate but not urgent enough to force the DCI’s personal 
intervention. Specifically, the Agency’s management of its domestic 
covert subsidy program suffered from an unintended side effect of Allen 
Dulles’ enthusiasm for covert political action and his willingness to over- 
look problems that such operations encountered, Dulles sponsored the 
program but rarely bothered himself with its details; his bencvolent 
neglect allowed the funding network to grow beyond the bounds of oper- 
ational security. (U) 

Without Dulles’ intervention on behalf of his protege Tom Braden, 
there quite possibly never would have been an International Organiza- 
tions Division. The «urea divisions strongly opposed its creation, and 
DDP Frank Wisner seemed inclined to respect their advice. Although 10 
functioned elticiently under Braden and his successor, Cord Meyer, 
Dulles’s patronage enhanced its bureaucratic status and helped to keep 
its budget growing to proportions that eventually placed an intolerable 
strain on Agency support offices. By the time Dulles left the Agency in 
late 1961, IO had earned a reputation for good management that pro- 
tected its programs und allowed them to live on even after the Division 
itself merged with the Covert Action Staff. (U) 

Although Allen Dulles promoted the Agency's huge covert subsidy 
programs, he should not bear the sole responsibility for their collapse. 
DCI John MeCone and DDP Richard Helms hardly involved themselves 
in CIA's internal debates about securing the funding network in the early 
1960s. The Patman revelations of 1964 finally alerted senior officials to 
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the fragility of this network, but the Agency’s damage control efforts still 
worked with a lack of urgency. Not until summer 1966—two years after 
the Patman revelations-—did any Agency officer attempt to learn the full 
extent of the danger and predict that the funding network would collapse 
in a very public and embarrassing fashion. The CIA probably could not 
have protected some of its more vulnerable clients and agents any better 
than it did, but DCIs McCone, Raborn, and Helms shared a measure of 
responsibility for not acting earlier and more decisively to save opera- 
tions that might have been spared during the Ramparts flap in 1967. (U) 

The anti-Communist groups and fronts that the Agency subsidized 
required plausible but secret funding sources. These requirements—plau- 
sibility and secrecy—ultimately proved mutually contradictory. In retro- 
spect, what seems most remarkable about the Agency’s covert, anti- 
Communist funding network is not that it collapsed, but that it survived 
long enough to affect the course of the Cold War. The three case studies 
that follow examine the ways in which CIA client groups maintained 
(and ultimately lost) their cover as independent actors, and-how they tried 
to counter the machinations of the Soviet Union. (U) 
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Chapter Three 
The Secret Alliance 
The National Student Association (U) 


The Central Intelligence Agency?s involvement with the National 
Student Association (NSA) began at the height of the Cold War, when 
both organizations realized they shared a desire to fight Communist con- 
trol of Western and Third World student groups. Soon after they began 
cooperating, the Agency and the Association separately discovered that 
they could make use of each other to achieve goals that were only indi- 
rectly related to lighting Communism. The Agency found NSA to be a 
useful cover mechanism, a recruiting ground, and a source of operationa! 
information. In turn, CIA money heightened NSA’s profile among domes- 
tic and foreign students—and increased the influence of certain offices 
and officers within the Association. (U) 

Within NSA “a clique developed that was basically using associates 
.. . for ulterior purposes,” noted one Association officer in 1967. The 
Agency case officers who dealt with this clique came from the same 
milieu: 


These CIA men arc not evil. They are quite intelligent, often 
very liberal. They seemed to believe in and want to do the 
same things that NSA wanted to do. Moreover, because they 
were offen former officers of NSA, they were considered 
good friends, whose judgment was trusted, who possessed a 
monopoly of information regarding the international student 
movement; discussions with them were often very comfort- 
able, and such pressure as there was, was very subtle.’ 


Indeed, a cohesive group of witting student leaders cum CIA 
agents and officers in effect brokered the link between the Agency and 
the Association. The student members of this group collectively were 
rather like un elite campus secret society monitored and defended by its 
distinguished but clandestine alumni. They persuaded both CIA and 


Richard G. Stearns, “We Were Wrong.” Mademoiselle, August 1967, p. 351. (u) 
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NSA to continue the worldwide struggle against Communist domination 
of the student movement long after the initial alarm over the Soviet-dom- 
inated International Union of Students (TUS) had subsided. “People used 
to joke among themselves, ‘who co-opted whom?” recalled one veteran 
of both NSA and CIA.? “Actually we thought NSA was running CIA 
rather than the other way around,” an unnamed former Association 
officer explained.’ The history of the NSA-CIA relationship is a chroni- 
cle of how this informal group coalesced, persevered for roughly 15 
years, and then in the mid-1960s found it impossible to perpetuate itself. 


(u) 


Launching HBEPITOME (C) 


NSA's August 1951 Congress demonstrated that the organization 
was moving closer to a consensus on the need to resist Communist 
inroads in the student world.’ Nevertheless, many delegates still opposed 
the creation of a Western union of students for fear such a polarizing step 
might alienate students from the nonaligned nations.* NSA President 
Allard Lowenstein later claimed that his anti-TUS speech in Stockholm 
in December 1950 had “outraged” NSA’s strong left wing, which nomi- 
nated for NSA president a Swarthmore student opposed to Lowenstein's 
call for a new international student organization. At the NSA Congress 
in 1951, Lowenstcin thwarted the left by supporting the successful candi- 
dacy of his friend und fellow liberal, William T. Dentzer, Jr., who had just 
graduated from Muskingum College, NSA then elected Dentzer’s ally, 
Avrea Ingram of Harvard, as its new international affairs vice president 
after the popular choice for that office, Lowenstein's former girlfriend, 
Helen Jean Rogers, stepped uside. Rogers had just returned from a con- 
ference of Latin American students in Rio de Janeiro and impressed the 
delegates with her “lurid tales of Communist student terror in the streets,” 
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op Stuart H. Loory, “Mystery Death Hides CIA Tics,” Los Angeles Times, 26 February 1967, (0) 


‘Peter T. Jones, The History af US National Student Association Relations with the international 


Union of Students, 1945-1956 (Philadelphia: Foreign Policy Rescarch instituto, 1956), pp. 83-84. 
(11) 
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Lowenstein later remembered,* The 1951 Congress marked the decisive 
defeat of NSA's left, which would not challenge the Association's domi- 
¡harale ni il the DAA 
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NSA International Commission officers by this time were desper- 
ate for funds. Money-—or the lack thercof---had long been a concern in 
the Commission’s official correspondence. On almost the same day that 
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OPC’s Milton Buffington told his superiors that NSA was “not receptive 
to accepting government subsidy.” NSA’s Intemational Vice President 
Herbert Eisenberg informed a friend and former NSA officer “I am 
going to approach the State Department and see if they can put us in 
touch with some underwriting in case things get really tough.”" Helen 
Jean Rogers complained to Eisenberg’s successor, Avrea Ingram: 


1 feel terrible about this money thing, Avrea, and if you have 
any more suggestions 1 will certainly ses them. But no onc 
here [in Washington] bas any more ideas. At the Department 
of State they just sigh and look depressed and say we’re won- 
derful and isn’t it too bad, but they just don’t know. DRAT IT. 
After all we went through in Rio and all the progress that has 
been made, and now for the lack of a few thousand dollars— 
the whole thing is likely to fall. [Spelling and punctuation in 
original]? (U) 


NSA's Executive Committee rebuffed the International Union of 


Students” eleventh-hour “E ion.” Dentzer and Ingram, 
joined and bankrolled by headed for Scot- 
land and the International Student Conference." Representatives of the 


"Mikun Buffington to Lewis Thompson, “United Staes National Student Association,” 17 Febru- 
ary 1951, in Warner, fhe CIA under Harry Tramun, pp. 383, Herbert Eisenstein to Erskine 
Childers, 9 February 1951, Hoover Institution, United States National Student Association (Inter- 
rational Commission) Papers, box 26, “Erskine Childers” file. {U} 

nielen Jean Rogers lo AY Ingram, 25 May 1952, Hoover institution, United States National 
$, box 26, “Erskine Childers” file. (U) 
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25 national students’ unions in attendance in Edinburgh formally rebuffed 
the TUS, expressing regret that events had made a truly global student 
community unattainable for at least the time being. They also decided 
that their coalescing movement needed a permanent administrative body 
to monitor performance of the tasks that the annual Conferences 
assigned to member student unions. To this end, the delegates estab- 
lished a Coordinating Secretariat (COSEC), to be based in Leiden, The 
Netherlands.4¢} 
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At this point, Braden and Meyer contemplated a long-term and 
greatly expanded subsidy for the NSA’s international activities, but they 


hesitated to commit themselves to such a before testing the reliabil- 
ity of the Association's Icadership. 


Just after the 1952 NSA Congress—at which the 
delegates all but ruled out any future dealings with the 1U 
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The US 
Congress published the lowest (and perhaps the most accurate) estimate 
in 1980, guessing that the World Federation of Democratic Youth and 
the International Union of Students together spent about $2.5 million a 
year, This figure may have reflected a fading of Moscow’s interest in 
youth and student organizations, "(+ 


Operations (U) 


With HIBEPITOME approved, IO had all the pieces of the CIA- 
NSA relationship set in the patterns they would retain for 
decade. leus 


SA would carry on the original ideals of 
covert partnership. The 1950s and eariy 1960s saw a rationalization 
and a growing sophistication in the operational ties between CIA and 
NSA, as thc two organizations covertly explored opportunities and 
devised new activities. £8). 

' 1O's dealings with the National Student Association comprised 
| only a portion of the much larger HBEPITOME program (which IO con- 
solidated into a sir inistrative n See iD LOST 
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Operational Accomplishments (U) 


Two DDP appraisais reflect the evolution and accomplishments of the 
HBEPITOME program’s use of the National Student Association. The two studies 
reflect: a) NSA’s evolution beyond what in the 1950s were, for the most part, parlia- 
mentary victories in international student gatherings, to more concrete achievements 
in the 1960s; and b) the geographic widening of NSA’s interests and impact. te>- 
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In addition feared that Communist 
influence among youth and students would rise again as the Soviets and 
their allies exploited new tactics and opportunities in the emerging 
nations. CIA officials could not see how the comparatively amateurish 
and underfunded Western student organizations, without CIA support, 
could hope to prevent Moscow from regaining the initiative and eventu- 
ally dominating international student gatherings. ($7 

The International Union of Students soon seemed to confirm CIA 
fears of Communist organizational adaptability by moving away from 
the Stalinist rigidity that had alienated many Western and Third World 
student leaders. In 1955, the same ycar that Moscow dissolved the Com- 
inform, the TUS secretariat reversed course and began calling for cooper- 
ation among all national student unions. Some [SC members, 
particularly the French, soon realized that they could gain leverage within 
COSEC and the ISC by endorsing IUS calls for cooperation and joint 
projects. Even more important, the emerging international debates over 
colonialism and development began to blur formerly sharp East-West dis- 
tinctions of the early Cold War and to complicate relations within the 
ISC. The IUS labeled the United States an imperialist power and publi- 
cized complaints by colonial student groups while dismissing the ISC's 
moderate criticisms of colonialism.* (U) 

International Student Conference gatherings themselves became 
tense during debates over the wording of proposed anti-imperialist reso- 
lutions and disputes over the seating of delegations from not-yet-indepen- 
dent colonies. The ISC reached a low point at the 1962 Conference in 
Quebec. Representatives of 27 Third World student groups stormed out 
after losing a vote to seat a group of Puerto Rican students as a 
“national” delegation, and the American delegates braced themselves for 
the worst after hearing a rumor that the Cubans would soon douse the 
lights and charge the Ame yas very scary; they were 
very tough guys,” recalled 

Throughout these controversies, NSA continued to wield influence 
in COSEC and the ISC. Unfortunately for the CIA's purposes, the clear 
objectives of the original HBEPITOME program were no longer directly 
relevant to the unfolding international situation. With the West European 
colonial powers on the defensive in the ISC—and the United States itself 
accused of “imperialism”-—NSA could do little to inoculate Third World 


*Jones, The History of US National Student Association Relations with the International Union of 


BX pp. 105 -109. (u) 
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students against the perceived allure of Communism. NSA's foreign rep- . 
resentatives and delegations spent their energy working to moderate 


Third World sentiments against imperialism and the United States. (Sy 
Officials in the CIA and the US Government recognized that many 
young people in the emerging nations of Africa and Asia—perhaps an 
entire generation of political leaders- might decide that the Soviet 
Union was their true ally in the struggle against colonialism. Policy sup- 
port for HBEPITOME'’s program to combal this threat spanned the exec- 
utive and legislative branches. In Congress, Senator Richard B. Russcll of 
Georgiu—the Senate’s dominant figure in intelligence matters—promoted 
the program.“ Presidents Truman and Eisenhower endorsed it as well. (4 
The election of John F Kennedy heralded a new emphasis on the 
US Government’s efforts in the youth and student field.” The Kennedy 
administration saw the eroding situation as a national challenge and 
enthusiastically rose to meet it. Just days aftcr his inauguration, Presi- 
dent Kennedy asked CIA to brief his aide Richard Goodwin on the 
Agency's activities. The new President’s former next-door neighbor, 
Cord Meyer, went to the White House to lay out the program for an inter- 
ested Goodwin, who concluded by asking what the President could do to 
help the effort. Not one to miss a cue, Meyer requested that the White 
House extend various official courtesies to NSA and the Agency’s other 
client groups.” 
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ennedy administration's interest in this arena gave the 
HBEPITOME program enough institutional momentum to propel it well 
into its second decade. Attorney General Robert Kennedy paid personal 
attention to the government's efforts toward youth and students, and in 
1962 the administration established the Inter-Departmental Committee 
for Youth Affairs to coordinate overt and covert programs.* President 
Kennedy’s death in 1963 did not diminish high-level interest in these 
rojects, 


* In early 1964 Cord Meyer told his Covert Action Staff that the 
Agency had received “strong directives from higher authority to expand 
{covert action] operations” in three fields; one of these was the effort to 
exploit “the political potential of student and youth groups and to 
counter Communist manipulation of them.” {$} 


Operational Problems (U) 


Throughout the long covert partnership with NSA, CIA officers 
worried about maintaining the fiction that the Association operated with- 
oul any secret assistance from the US Government. NSA was an indepen- 
dent, private organization, and it had to remain one if it was to have any 
hope of influencing foreign students with CIA’s money and direction. 
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Student-run organizations, however, were (and are) notoriously anarchic 
and underfunded. The relationship between a democratic student organi- 
zation and a covert action agency thus had to balance the competing 
demands of credibility and security. The Agency tried to ensure that the 
security and accounting procedures followed by its NSA agents left them 
plenty of latitude to conduct themselves like typical student leaders. (U) 
NSA’s need to maintain its cover as an independent student group 
became acute in the mid-1950s as the cooperation between the Agency 
and the Association expanded into u wide variety of cvents and ongoing 
activities. CIA funds and guidance enabled NSA to build a large interna- 
tional program in just a few yeurs. NSA posted its student representa- 
tives in Asia and Europe, underwrote popular educational travel and 
exchange programs, flew its officers and delegates to meetings all over 
the world, and ran a summer seminar for promising American students 
interested in foreign affairs. These activities constituted the raison d'etre 
of CIA's subvention for NSA; they fostered the Association s influence 
S" foreign. studeni; l 


e 

“Agents and case officers typically worked closely together to hide 
the Agency’s involvement. Witting NSA officers had to be able to explain 
why NSA's International Commission operated so differently from the 
rest of the Association. The Agency's subsidy was small by CIA stan- 
dards but still represented the bulk of NSA’s budget. NSA’s international 
affairs vice president regularly had to explain how an organization of 
American students had so much money to spend on world travel and 
overseas representatives, and why the various charitable foundations pro- 
viding this largess would not also subsidize the Association’s domestic 
programs. Perceptive observers such as those at Ramparts magazine 
eventually noticed that the differences between NSA's national and inter- 
national activities reflected more just than an unequal distribution of its 
own resources. The Association ission, especially 
its overseas representatives somehow seemed 
odd to one writer in Ramparts: 


NSA has always shown two faces. Its domestic programs, its 
Congresses and its regional meetings have always been open 
and spontancous ... Yet NSA's overseas image has been very 
different. Despite its liberal rhetoric, NSA-ers abroad scemed 
miore like professional diplomats than students; there was 
something tough and secretive about them that was qui of 
keeping with their openness und spontaneity back home. 4e} 


“Sol Stern. “NSA: A Short Account of the International Student Politics & the Cold War with Par- 
ticular Reference to the NSA, CIA, Ete.” Ramparts, March 1967, p. 30, (Y) 
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Allard K. Lowenstein, former president of the National Studeni Wide World O 
Association and an influential alunmus. (0) 

25X1- 
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Milton Buffington probably saved NSA’s unwitting President Allard 
Lowenstein from conscription (and the Korean war) in 1951.° 
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“Milton Buffington, Special Projects Division, to Lewis Thompson, Chief, Special Projects Divi- 
sion, “United States National Student Association,” 17 February 1951, in Michael Warner, The CIA 


er Harry Truman, p. 383, (111 
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“The student leader of today is the student leader of 
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. Politics (U) 


The allegations and speculation arising from the Ramparis expose 
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The CIA monitored NSA political statements primarily to cnsure 
that the Association said nothing that would diminish its influence 
abroad. This was a difficult task. Rising calls for national liberation in the 
Third World combined with the more sophisticated approach of the IUS 
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after Stalin’s death to put enormous strains on COSEC and the Interna- 
tional Student Conference by the late 1950s. Many delegations from 
emerging Third World states urged the ISC to condemn colonialism and 
take up other issues that NSA (and the CIA) regarded as parochial and 
potentially divisive. Rumblings against American “imperialism” abroad 
and racial discrimination at home could be heard in International Student 
Conferences even in the 1950s.* The ISC’s West European delegates, for 
their part, ohjected to criticism from their present and former colonies. 
(U) 

NSA had to walk a fine line between these two blocs. As the most 
influential member of the ISC, NSA tried to maintain its credibility with 
Third World students by demonstrating its sympathy for the legitimate 
and peaceful aspirations of the nonaligned world. Foreign student leaders 
paid close attention to NSA’s domestic political activities as well. NSA 
had to prove its cominitment to civil rights and reform at home as well 
as abroad. (U) 

NSA's officers recognized the new situation and bent over back- 
ward to be sympathetic to the concerns of Third World students. The 
Association consistenily applied the formula that its founders had devised 
in their battles with the IUS in the 1940s—that international student 
groups should debate political issues only insofar as those issues affected 
“students as students.” The ISC did not always follow the “students as 
students” formula (and officially dropped it in 1960), but for a decade 
that rubric gave NSA's delegates the flexibility they needed to act as 
mediators in many contentious sessions of the International Student Con- — 
ference. In the contemporary American political context, it stamped 
NSA as a moderately liberal organization, squarely in the mainstream of 
Amcrican political discourse. Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson all considered NSA politically safe and routinely sent greet- 
ings and sometimes emissaries to its national Congresses each August. 
(U) 

The CIA rarely intervened in NSA's debates over political issues, 
participating only on the margins when Agency officers feared the Asso- 
ciation could split apart in political disputes or fall into the hands of 
extremists (of either the left or the right) who would fritter away the 
goodwill and influence that NSA had painstakingly acquired among for- 
eign student leaders. Over the years CIA case officers contended with 


For instance, the 7th International Student Conference, held in Ibadan, Nigeria, in September 
1957, passed aicsolution calling, foc an cud to racial discrimination in the United States. (U) 
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three major developments that threatened the political balance that NSA 
tried to maintain: the civil rights struggle, the rise of conservatism as a 
polítical movement, and the Vietnam War. (U) 

Debates over civil rights in the 1950s proved serious SWS, to 

jeo ardize the Association’ s very existence. NSA’s leaders = C 

T © believed the Association. should do what it 
could to v ap an end to segregalion on Ámerica's college campuses. 
Officers of the Association supported gradual integration not only for its 
own sake but also to protect the / iation's image among students in 
the developing world, SAt endorsed this conclusion and 
assisted NSA's efforts to ici ly overseas) its support for 
racial integration at home ¿Helen Jean Rogers 
of NSA's International : thered the Signatures of 20 
former NSA officers SNE "na lengthy 1956 public let- 
ter explaining to Rican SCENE ic problem of racism in the United 
States and listing NSA’s ctforts to combat it.” The following year. NSA’s 
International Commission mailed another report to its foreign counter- 
parts explaining the national controversy over integration in the schools 
of Little Rock, Arkansas. The Commission’s letter also reminded readers 
that the latest NSA Congress (in August 1957) had passed a resolution 
deploring segregation.“ (5) 

The Association's civil rights activities and programs began 
expanding rapidly in 1960. NSA offered financial and legal aid to black 
students engaged in lunch counter sit-ins in the South. It also played a 
role in the formation of the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC). SNCC, in fact, grew out of an NSA workshop designed to 
teach ete eee T to paben S Ñ E 

CI =< | E For several 
years NSX national ‘affairs vice K held an ex ‘offi cio seat on 
SNCC's board.“ National affairs vice presidents such as Tim Jenkins and 
Paul Potter worked closcly with student activists and radicals, keeping 
NSA for a time in the vanguard of the civil rights movement.” For the 
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Seven" y Roberts, “Move t ta Kad CIA Tie Held Reflection of New me Views,” ' New York 
Times, 16 February 1967. p. 16. Stern, “NSA,” p. 30. (U) 
“Tom Hayden, Reunion: A Memoir (New York: Randoin House, 1988), pp. 39, $1, 60. Sea alsa 
Todd Gitlin, The Sites: Years of Haze, Day of Rage (New Yorks Bantuan, 1287), pp. 128, 139. (U) 
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NSA’s support for integration infuriated some Association mem- 
bers and observers. Student governments at several Southern colleges 
withdrew from NSA over its stand, particularly after the Association 
applauded the Supreme Court’s Brown v. Board of Education decision in 
1954. In the late 1950s a few fraternities and sororities campaigned 
against NSA for endorsing calls for excision of the whites-only clauses 
still included in the constitutions of certain Greek-letter organizations. 
Segregationist commentators in the South also attacked NSA, usually ` 
accusing it of aiding Communist aims. Typical were charges by J.B. Mat- 
thews, who in 1958 accused NSA of fellow traveling: he said that its pro- 
grams embraced the Communist line on education, and that its adult 
leaders and advisers showed the “high degree of left-wing and pro-Com- 
munist infiltration of the organization” (Rep, John Bell Williams [D-MS] 
subsequently inserted the Malthews tract in the Congressional Record).* 


“Congressional Record—A louse, 14 July 1958, pp. eR Se SO is Led 
by Reds,” The Citizens" Council, August o eN 
in Jackson, naei 20T eN 
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10’s concern intensified after the birth of a conservative youth 
group, the Young Americans for Freedom (YAF), in 1960. Founded with 
the guidance and patronage of columnist William F. Buckley, Jr, YAP 
denounced NSA as the tool of an isolated liberal clique that was soft on 
Communism.* Harvard student leader Howard Phillips, an NSA mem- 
ber affiliated with YAF, rallied NSA's conservative minority and sparked 
a contentious but ultimately futile parliamentary assault on the liberal 
(and witting) Association leadership at the 1961 NSA Congress.” YAF 
continued its attacks during the following months, mounting a campaign 
that persuaded student bodies at several more colleges to withdraw from 
NSA.” (U) 


YAF inight 
do serious damage to NSA. in 
early 1962, noting the growing appeal of conservatism's “pat solutions” 
among “segments of the American public which have difficulty under- 
standing domestic economic, or international political questions.” YAF 
was making inroads among college students and threatening to coax the 
student bodies at the Universities of Missouri, Michigan, and Texas to 
end their NSA affiliations. the loss of the latter two 
schools would be particularly injurious; both had given NSA more than 
their share of top-notch officers. Beyond that, “disaffiliations at more uni- 
versities would tend to bring into question USNSA's claim to represent 
American students and could seriously hamper the USNSA international 


program. {9} 


“Willian P. Buckley — toathed vrs om ce that its ee Ka the Foun- 
dation for Youth and Student Afai 


“ YAP's challenge and NSA's response are described in John A, Andrew HL, The Other Side of the 
Sixties: Young Americans Jor Freedom and the Rise of Conservative Politics (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1997), pp. 91- 
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NSA's response and YAF's own difficulties, however, soon dimin- 
ished the threat that 
NSA's self-described “establishment” took pains to explain its 
anti-Communist international program to the Association's membership 
and to ensure that the agenda and procedures at the annual NSA Congress 
in 1962 werc politically balanced and morc participatory. These efforts 
mollificd some conservative delegates and diluted the strength of YAF's 
Charges. In any cuse, NSA’s conservatives themselves had already shot 
their bolt, disrupting the 1961 Congress but also revealing their relative 
numerical weakness. The conservative revolt against the Association's 
liberal leadership petercd out when Howard Phillips and other conserva- 
tive leaders moved on after graduation.“ {sy 

The relative calm of the Association's 1962 Congress soon proved 
itself but the cye of the hurricane; the winds that had blown from the 
political right not long afterward shifted to blow from the left. Progres- 
sive activisis—who were beginning to cali themselves the New Lefi— 
focused their energics on a small but re-energized group, the Students for 
a Dem ic Society (SDS). “Part of the reason the SDS gut formed," 
recalls “was that the left made a series of runs at the NSA 
leadership” but failed to win any offices higher than national affairs vice 
president. The SDS' Tom Hayden, for instance, lost two NSA elections 


“Ibid., pp. 3-0. (11) 
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and did not make the cut for NSA’s International Student Relations Semi- 
"CS ANS ARR ME 
zen out eh NSA “control group,” left-leaning activists began 


organizing on their own—and wondering how the leadership of NSA 
maintained itself in power.” 


Growing Mistrust (U) 


“For an SDS view of the struggle, see Hayden, Rennie, pp. 35 29, 48-52. {u} 
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The international Union of Students faced troubles, too. The TUS 
had regained some of its popularity in the mid-1950s by appealing to 
ncutralist, Third World students, but decpening intra-Marxist doctrinal 

disputes divided its leadership in the mid-1960s. The Sovict “control 
group” almost lost its commanding position to an challenge mounted by 
an unlikely alliance of Chinese delegates and “rightwing” Communist 
East Europeans at the 1964 World Student Congress in Sofia.” With both 
the IUS and the ISC in decline, the ideological threat to American stu- 

dents that had loomed in the 1940s and 1950s now looked increasingly 
distant, and NSA officers grew increasingly distrustful of the CIA’s strug- 
gle against Communism LSY 

's 196 


3 elections marked a turning point. 27 
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Sherburne fater told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
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Philip Sherburne determined to break NSA's ties to CIA. (u) Walter Bennetr © 


that Robbins at that time had urged him to run for NSA president with a 
plan for raising new funds for the Association that would allow NSA to 
break the tie to the Agency.“ 

mn Mistrust on both sides soon decpened. 25X1 


SUS Senate, Foreign Relations Committec, unpublished testimony of Philip Sherburne, 6 March 
1967, pp. 56 S8, cited hercafter an “Sherburne testimony.” The Forcign Relations Conmnitice de- 
classified this testimony in 1997, Sec also Stearns, “We Were Wrong,” p. 353. (U) 
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œ in the autumn of 1965 without 
additional problems, the sense of injury and suspicion it engendered 
among the NSA agents extended to the Association's new president, 
Philip Sherburne. (s>- 
Sherburne had resolved privately to do what he could to extricate 
NSA from its clandestine ties to CIA. Soon after his election, Sherbume 
started making ominous remarks about the CIA-NSA relationship 
med that Sherburne and some of his fellow agents had be 
stion the morality of NSA's links to CIA; they viewed CIA “in very 
James Bondian terms... [and believed CIA was] out to undermine and 
subvert any individual or organization who disagrees” with US poli- 
cies." One of Sherburne's aides was reported to be emotionally distressed 
by the very existence of the covert relationship.” Sherburne himself 
showed morc rationality in his misgivings. He concluded that NSA 
should criticize American actions in Southeast Asia and lead the nation’s 
students to exercise a more active role in national political debates. He 
also proposed that the CTA subsidy come packaged more like regular 
foundation grants, with NSA submitting a prospectus for a proposed pro- 
gram and the Agency paying the cost of the particular project plus a stan- 
dard 20 percent for administrative overhead.” 
Sherburne and other NSA officers viewed the CIA's concern with 
Communist-dominated TUS as a relic of the Cold War, perhaps necessary 
at one time but now counterproductive in light of the new “detente” 


“Sherburne testimony, p. 61. (0) 
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between the United States and the Soviet Union.* Eugene Groves, Sher- 
burne’s successor as NSA ident, would express much the same 


Sherburne’s unease about the morality of the CIA tie undoubtedly 
mingled, in his mind, with a concern aver NSA’s leftward political drift. 
The challenge from the Young Americans for Freedom had given way to 
a series of attacks by the radical Students for a Democratic Society. SDS 
criticized NSA’s foreign and domestic liberalism for being wedded to 
“establishment” ideas and values, especially in the context of the growing 
debate over the Vietnam war. SDSers even examined NSA's annual 
reports and publicly concluded that NSA must have been taking covert 
payments from the US Government.” Indeed, the mood on many cam- 
puses was growing antagonistic toward US foreign policy, and the 1965 
NSA Congress approved resolutions criticizing the escalating war in 
Vietnam and the Johnson administration’s recent military intervention in 
the Dominican Republic. Sherburne almost certainly believed that his 
own power in NSA, as well as the Association’s influence among college 
students, depended to a significant degree on his ability to keep abreast of 


the politi ica’s campuses. (U) 
Sherburne’s political line and the situa- 
tion in NSA tu to fury m late 1965 when Sherburne wheedled his 


International Affairs Vice President, Carleton Stoiber, into resigning. 


“US Senate, Foreign Relations Committee, unpublished testimony of Eugene 2 i L 


1967, p. 167; hereafter cited as “Groves testimony.” This transcript was declassified by the Foreign 
Relations Committee in 1997. (u} 
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Tom Hayden of the Students for a Democratic Society, 
which accused NSA of taking covert funds. (u) 
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unhappy with the cuts; he had already laid staffing and fundraising plans 
believing that NSA would receive a larger subsidy from the Agency.'” 
He responded philosophically, however, wondering aloud whether NSA 
should have any relationship with the CIA but agreeing that both organi- 
zations had an interest in coo ing on certain limited international 


The CIA's funding cutback meant immediate up 
Sherburne informed the Association's National Supervisory Board in 
March 1966 that the national headquarters might have to arn several 
staffers because grants were likely to fall far short of ex al 
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Sherburne at this point unknowingly set in motion the chain of 


events that led to the Ramparts expose. According to Ramparts, in 
March 1966 Sherburne privately told a friend—Michaec! Wood of 
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Pomona College, NSA's Director for Development—about the covert 
relationship. Wood, who had joined NSA in the spring of 1965, had 
grown frustrated with the inexplicable sccrecy and apparent slackness in 
NSA’s fundraising efforts. He went to Sherburne shortly before the lat- 
ter's trip to South Vietnam and threatencd to resign if he did not receive 
more responsibility. At the same time, Wood’s staff had tired of his com- 
plaints about alleged sloppy work.” To keep peace in the office while 
he was traveling in Southcast Asia, Sherburne invited Wood to lunch 
one afternoon and explained to him exactly why the Association could 
not give him full authorit over NSA fundraising. Although Sherburne 
apparently believed that ik sconsidered Wood a security risk, he 
divulged to Wood the Agency's links to NSA, piling secret on secret in 
what must have been something of an emotional release. (U 


to Bury in the fal of 1966. = B for his part, 
to do what he could to preserve NSA § ee ae 
CAER He hired cight staffers to raise new funds, and 
trimmed other staff and expenses.'® He also talked to contacts in Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey's office to enlist the Vice President's aid in 
finding private funds for the Association. (Z) 

These efforts together raised $300,000 in additional funds from 
expanded foundation and governmental grants. NSA had not eliminated 
its deficit, but it would now be able to survive without CIA support." 
NSA's overseas projects, however, garnered little new interest among 
potential donors—some of whom, Sherburne later claimed, had cven 
heard rumors of CIA support for NSA and did not want to get “messed 
up” in covert operations. 'L£0) 

From the CIA's perspective, the NSA Congress in August 1966 
went badly, One delegate told Time magazine that the Congress was 
really a conclave of “the left left-wingers and the right left-wingers.”"” 


'Sicm, “NSA, ig 35. Wond’ $ problems with his or situation unmentioned ty the Ramparts 
i by 


“Sherburne anc. rs 71. TY M mei Wood testificd to the Senate Forcign Relations Commit- 
tee on the same day ax Sherburne, and both transeripis were re La declassified) together. 
Wood sto in aai LL cited TAL siinon "See y „5-7. S 


K rr Time. 24 Fany 1907, p. 15. wt 
d Stem, * 'NSA,” p. 36,” Sherbine testimony, pp. 63. 67. 2£ 


“Sherburne textimony, p, 116. (U) 
~The Crowded Left," Tine, 9 September 1906, p. 46. (U) 
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NSA president Eugene Groves. (0) APO 


Sherburne had recruited a like-minded successor in Bugene Groves—a 
graduate of the University of Chicago's physics department and a 
Rhodes Scholar whomfnad flagged as an “SDS candidate” a year 
earlier. Groves bear a nservative challenger in the presidential 
election.™ Groves and his fellow officers remained centrists in relation 
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to other student leaders, but the spectrum of student politics had shifted 
leftward. The Congress passed a Vietnam resolution that was more stri- 
dont than its 1965 version, calling for an immediate bombing halt and a 
withdrawal of American troops. Few delegates defended the Johnson 
administration’s Vietnam policy; many wanted cven stronger criticism 
than that contained in the final resolution. The Congress also passed a 
resolution calling for an end to the peacetime draft. 15 (u 
The bad news got even worse when meone 
in NSA had leaked damaging information about the covert relationship. 
gust Ed Schwartz. NSA's new national affairs vice president, 
= ie H E CIA was secret] subs : 


des A drunken NSA staffer or officer (probably Wood or 
ee had disclosed the relationship in some detail to Schwartz a 


few E ES mentioned the matter to Groves i in T DA 


to e down the source of the leak, but Groves and Sharpe r me 
ignorance, ! (S) 

Groves and his new team had already decided to end the relation- 
ship with CIA as quickly and quietly as possible. He later explaincd that 
he spent much of that autumn considering various alternatives and weigh- 
ing their respective risks to NSA und its personnel. A sudden cutoff of 
CIA support could force NSA into bankruptcy, especially if the Agency 
found a way to evict the Association from its subsidized Washington 
offices. Groves worried that this could leave NSA’s young male employ- 
ees without jobs---und without their draft deferments. Needing time to 
strengthen NSA's financial situation, he agreed to continue dealing with 
the Agency on two programs only." (C1 


"Student Unit Aska US Abolish Draft, Ser Up Alternatives,” New York Times, 1 September 1966, 
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In the meantime, Groves and Richard Steams, the new interna- 
zhi to are un control a tbose N SA 


tional affairs vicc president, sou 
activities and personne! A S S 
They informed NSA’s L RE head- 
quarters would now review in advance all travel plans and significant 
expenditures.!!'* Groves continued Sherhurne's A me be of de de the 
draft notices of NSA io to the Se R.K - 
dential Appeals Board, PES Be UR E 


independent fain for the Association’s international pro- 
grams." (e) 


eee Groves sensed that his ial were trying to eae on 
to the operation as long as possibl®kihópes of making new and friendlier 
contacts in NSA, but this was not to be." Unfortunately for both sides, 
events elsewhere had already acquired a momentum that could not be 
haltede} 
The previous September, Groves had implemented additional econ- 
| omies in the hope of trimming NSA’s budget deficit. As a consequence, 
Michael Wood lost his job as Director of Development, Ramparts later 
claimed that Wood decided around this time to use Sherburne's revelation 
to force the Association to cut its CIA ties.'? The truth may have been 
simpler: Wood apparently was retaliating against the people who had 
fired him.** Sometime in early autumn, Wood took a 50-page memo 
detailing what he knew to Ramparts magazine, which set to work investi- 
gating his story.'* (U) 
The CIA and NSA knew nothing about Ramparts’ investigation 
until New Year's Day 1967, when Groves learned from antiwar activist 
and former NSA president Allard Lowenstein that the magazine was 


Ext Groves and Richard Steams to NSA Overseas Reneecentatives 5 Dethe 1064 25X1 


Robert Warne, fer East Burcan, eet of Site, memorandum of conversation, Cene 
of US National Student Association i in Working in vist Nam." 25 October 1966 IAXA 
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Olncer Richard Steams Later eren that NSA‘s Seen fundraising had been successful 
enough to reassure the Association's tenders that NSA could survive without CIA funds; Stearns, 
“We Were Wrong,” p. 394. (2) 

14 Groves testimony, pp. 137-138, 147. (U) 

Stem, “NSA,” p. 36. (u) 

Groves, “Presidents Repor-—Part L” p. 3. (0 

The CLA and ‘The Kiddies," Newsweek, 27 February 1967. {0} 
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editing an article on NSA's ties to the CIA. Groves and other NSA offic- 
ers soon learned that Michacl Wood was Ramparts’ main source. Sher- 
burne, by then a student at Harvard Law School, persuaded Wood to fly 
to Washington on 22 January, where he and Groves pleaded with Wood 
to retract his story. Sherburne and Groves had little concern about the 
potential damage to the CIA and its operations, but they wanted to mini- 
mize any repercussions for NSA, as well as to ensure the safety of NSA's 
exchange student in Poland, Roger Pulvers.'?* Wood apparently passed 
this information back to Ramparts’ editors, who now worried that 
Groves and NSA might pre-empt the scheduled exposé by giving the 
story to another publication or by briefing the press themselves. '* (U) 

For the next three weeks Groves and Ramparts jockeyed to be the 
first to go public with the story of the covert relationship. Both needed a 
little more time. Rampurts’ publication schedule forced its editors to sit 
on the news until mid-February; they also hoped to buttress the article 
against potential libel suits by wringing admissions from NSA's current 
officers. Groves sensed what Ramparts needed and be refused to cooper- 
ate.'" As he considered various ways of revealing the CIA—NSA link to 
the public, Groves decided that NSA had to find some way to compel the 
US Government to acknowledge the existence of the covert relationship. 
(U) 

Such an acknowledgment, Groves believed, would protect NSA’s 
tax exemption and dratt deferments and would leave the Association eli- 
gible for overt government and foundation grants in the future. Groves 
quietly sought advice from former NSA officers and sympathetic public 
figures such as the Rev. William Sloane Coffin at Yale. In Washington, 
he called on Senator J. William Fulbright and White House aide Dou- 
glass Cater, one of the founders of NSA." On 8 February Groves flew 
to Europe to visit the ISC and meet with Roger Pulvers in London. 
Groves later claimed that he had bought a little extra time for Pulvers 


Sherburne testimoay, p. 100. Groves testimony, pp. 145-146. (U) 

Graves, “President's Report—Part L” p. 5. Groves and other officers had confided in Lowenstein 

in November 1966, disclosing the fact of the CIA-NSA relationship and asking his advice about 

cling it; Harris, Dreams Die Hard, p. 159. (0) 

"Stern, “NSA,” p. 37." (u) 

“Groves, “President's Report—Part 1," pp. 5-6. Cord Meyer, Memonsndum for the Record, “Con- 

versation with Mr. S. Douglass Cater, dr., Special Assistant to the President Re Ramparts’ Article 
29 TT Connections with the US National Student Association (USNSA),” 25 January 1967, 
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by stonewalling a pair of New Republic writers (James Ridgeway and 
Andrew Kopkind) whom Michael Wood had tipped about the impend- 
ing revelations. (U) 

During this time the Agency did what it 
impact of the impending Ramparts expose. new nothing for cer- 
tain about the story until 23 January, whe rne called to say that 
Michael Wood had been Ramparts’ source. A few days later Sherburne 
admitted that he himself had leaked the information to Wood. It quickly 
became obvious that Ramparts had devoted considerable resources to the 
investigation. Contacts from around the country warned Ram- 
parts reporters had approached them, and that some of journalists 
had mentioned that the investigation was co-sponsored by the Institute 
for Policy Studies (IPS), a Washington think tank closely tied to the anti- 
war movement, *® (U) 

AL the same time, Ramparts editor Robert Scheer did some research 
of his own. In late January he turned up in The Netherlands to meet with 
COSEC staffers. He went on to Prague to visit IUS headquarters—a fact 
omitted from the subsequent Ramparts article on NSA." The IUS pre- 
sumably did what it could to corroborate Scheer’ i 


uld to minimize the 


WW. Eugene Groves, “NSA and the CIA: On People and Power,” in Philip R. Werdell, editor, The 
CÍA and the Kiddies, 1967 (this is a collection of reproduced asticics and essays held at the Library 
ups NN. TC k $ (W H aes iM ` hana. ; phic Lele: Ha — ee 
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"Scheer subsequently admiucd t columnist Cari Rowan that he had discussed NSA with TUS of. 
ficials in Prague, but he insisted that JUS had not steered either himself or Ramparts in the NSA 
investigation; see Carl Rowan, "Miasma of Political Mistrust Grows,” Washington Star, 24 Febru- 
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Eugene Groves reached his Rubicon on 13 February 1967. He had 
flown home from Europe the day before, satisfied that Roger Pulvers was 
safely out of Poland and that public disclosure would not do irreparable 
harm to NSA's sister student unions abroad. ** Ramparts, upon learning 
through its own sources in NSA headquarters that a public statement was 
imminent, prepared a full-page advertisement trumpeting ils scoop to run 
in the 14 February edition of the New York Times. Seeing the camera- 
ready ad laid out in the newsroom, Times reporter Neil Sheehan called 
NSA headquarters on the afternoon of the 13th and read it to Groves, who 
in turn called ith word that the hour of reckoning had 


Groves thus gave the New York Times a story as big as the one 
uncovered by Ramparts—the first public acknowledgment by a CIA cli- 
ent of the Agency's role in supporting domestic anti-Communist organi- 
zations. While denying that NSA had performed intelligence missions 
for the CIA, Groves admitted that the Association's international pro- 
gram had received Agency funds since the early 1950s," Seooped by 


SGroves, “President's ~-Part 1," pp. 6-7. (U 


Neil Sheehan, “A Student Group Concedes it Took Funds fram CLA,” New York Times, 14 Feb- 
mary 1967, p. F (0) 
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[An Editorial Announcement] S 


In its March issue, Ramparts maga- 
zine Will document how the CIA has 
infiltrated and subverted the world of 
American student leaders, over the 


past fifteen years. 


[thas used students to spy; 
it has used students to pres- 
sure international student 
organizations into taking 
Cold War positions; and it 
has interfered, in a most 
shocking manner, in the 
internal workings of the 
nation’s largest and oldest 
student organization: 


Tho}0,000 word account af the operations of the CIA 
within America’s binet student organization is a case 
simiy in de corruption ef yanthly idealism. It is also a 
singularly disquieting indication of the extent to which 
the government's secret intelligence apparatus wormed 
its way into American institutions, 

The story in the March Ramparts also presents an 
amazing account of how the CÍA bends socalled inde- 
pendent foundations to its clandestine fuancial purposes, 
using: them as conduits for espionage monty. Names are 
nimet and dollar amounts cited, A 

. Wis, additionally, the puignant story of Une recent 


altempís by student Jeaders to throw off thcir financial 


shuckls to the CJA sed ofthe highly: placed liberals in 

ihe novoinnsent whe tied and filed — to help then. 
Rewaparts wil dedktare tits story tes tie tens of (baits 

I of aL American lant, who west abrond, 


Ped 2 . 
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or worked hard in liberal student politics at home, une 

aware that thoir leaders had sold out their Independence, 
When you read this extraordinary article, you will fel 

‘that the CIA owes ihe youth of this country an apólogy. 
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Ramparts magazine?s advertisement in the New York Times 


precipitated the initial disclosure. (0) 
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the 14 February Times, the editors of Ramparts the following day 
released their own story early as “a public service.” The magazine laid 
out a detailed and remarkably accurate sketch of the covert relationship. 


(U) 


The Aftermath (U) 


Reporters and editors across America grabbed the story immedi- 
ately, barraging the Johnson administration with questions. The uproar 
quickly convinced the White House that a simple denial was futile. The 
administration later that same day had the Department of State issue a 
brief statement acknowledging that CIA “since 1952” had funded NSA’s 
overseas activities as part of its efforts to offset Communist influence 
among unspecified foreign student groups, and adding that the President 
had ordered CIA to suspend its secret aid programs for student groups.'* 
(U) 

Groves’ admission and the resulting publicity strained his relations 
with the NSA’s headquarters staff, even though many members had 
known the gist of the Ramparts article for at least a week. The Associa- 
tion’s National Supervisory Board immediately convened a three-day 
investigation (shifting its meeting room repeatedly to escape feared sur- 
veillance) and did its best to get to the bottom of the clandestine relation- 
ship. Groves, Sherbume, and other officers told almost everything they 
knew about the CIA’s operations with NSA (while omitting a few names 
and details for fear of prosecution). Excited reporters hovered about, hop- 
ing that new tidbits would emerge from the Board meeting or NSA head- 
quarters.'” (U) 

In commenting to the reporters who suddenly flocked around 
them, Association staffers seemed torn between the temptation to 
attribute the long relationship to the Agency's sinister blandishments 
and a contradictory desire to deny that the CIA had dictated plans and 


Neil Sheehan. “Order hy Johnson Reporting Ending CIA Student Aid,” New York Times, 15 Feb- 
ruary 1967, p. 1.2 ; ae ; 


Larry Rubin's “diary,” relcascd hy the NSA-affiliated United States Student Press Association in 
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policies to a subservient NSA. On 16 February, Groves, Stearns, and 
Schwartz disclosed thal six othcr any groups (all funded under 
HBEPITOME) has L beca CIA E ¿Bamcd two of their 


CIA had recruited other NSA members.** The za day Sam 
Brown, speaking for the National Supervisory Board, publicly estimated 
that the Agency had provided 50 to 80 percent of NSA’s budget in most 
years and accused the CIA of “trapping” NSA members into performing 
covert missions and placing them under “fantastic pressures” to keep 
quiet. The Board voted to suspend the credentials and freeze the funds 
of NSA's overseas representatives. lt also promised to assist any official 
probe of the CIA's activities on campus.“*-(5)— 

The wave uf public charges and the loud claims of violated inno- 
cence from current NSA staffers elicited disgust from the old team that 
had served in both NSA and CIA. In a final show of solidarity, 12 former 
NSA presidents signed a public letter admitting that they had wittingly 
worked with the Agency but asserting that they had exercised the “utmost 
vigilance and independence of judgment” in doing so. They told reporters 
they had no regrets about taking CTA money and quietly serving their 
country.** One of the signers of this letter, W. Dennis Shaul, separately 
defended the covert alliance: “If 1 were [NSA] president now, I would 
continue to accept CIA funds. CIA had nothing to do with how the 
money was spent; there were no strings on us.” (U) 

The statement by the former NSA presidents probably helped calm 
the uproar, which had already begun to abate when Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy quashed speculation that the student and youth programs had 
been a rogue CIA initiative. Pressed for comment on the affair by report- 
ers, Senator Kennedy stated publicly that the Agency had informed him 
and President Kennedy of the operation. ** Cord Meyer later claimed that 
this statement had taken much of the momentum out of the scandal.“ (U) 


‘©The groups were the International Student Conference, the Foundation for Youth and Student Af- 

fairs, the Independent Research Service, the World Assembly of Youth, the United States Youth 

Council, and the Independence Poundation, Only Arthur A. Houghton, president of FYSA, admit- 

ted that his organization had cooperated with “the Government.” Neil Shechan, “Funds Identified 

as Go-Betweens,” New York Times, 16 February 1967, p. 26. (U) 

t# Shoohan, “Funda Identified ng Go-Betweens.” (U) 

aoe Yak s 17 February statement was republished by Philip Werdell in “The CLA and the Kid- 
es.” (U 

‘*Steven V. Roberts, "Ex-Student Aides Defend Subsidies,” New York Times, 26 Febraary 1967, 

p. 2. The signatorics were (ia chronological order of their presidencics); William Dentzer, James 

Edwards, Harry Lino, Sian Ginss, Jlamid Bakken, Rey Farabee, Robert Kiley, Donald Hoffman, 

Richard Rettig, Edward Garvey, Dennis Shuul, and Greg Gallo. (U) 

“Phe Silent Service,” p. 15. Sec also Shaul's comments in “We Were Right,” pp. 233, 362. (11) 

"Kennedy Lays CIA Financing to Executive Decisions,” New York Times, 22 February 1967, 

p. 17. (U) 

Cord Meyer, Fucing Reality, p. 89. (U) 
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NSA’s resentment toward the CIA was exacerbated by actions taken 
by other government agencies—actions that some NSA staffers under- 
standably but mistakenly believed the Agency had instigated.” Shortly 
after the Ramparts story broke, the Presidential Appeals Board of the 
Selective Service denied NSA’s appeal for “occupational” draft defer- 
ments for six Association staffers (who thus remained in “1-A” status).'* 
A few days later, the Internal Revenue Service revoked the Association’s 
tax-exempt status. The timing of the two rulings looked suspicious. The 
announcements may indeed have been prompted by the 14 February rev- 
elations, but both agencies had been preparing these decisions for some 
time. General Hershey, under pressure to fill rising draft quotas, resented 
the antidraft resolution passed by the NSA Congress in August 1966.'” 
The IRS had begun its review of NSA’s tax-exempt status in 1965 when 
the Association changed its incorporation to the District of Columbia. 
Indeed, conservatives and Southern segregationists had complained for 
years that NSA was playing politics and did not deserve tax-exempt sta- 
tus.'* Ley” 

For a few weeks it looked as though the bitterness and mutual sus- 
picions which the Ramparts article spawned might well destroy the Asso- 
ciation. NSA’s New Left minority faction—aided by sympathetic and 
detailed articles in the New Republic and the Village Voice——tried to use 
the crisis as an opportunity to re-direct the organization’s policies.'! 
Groves and his fellow officers fended off the left by deliberately antago- 
nizing the CIA 25X1 Emotionally 
scarred by the weeks of arguments and accusations, Groves and Sher- 
burne turned actively hostile toward the CIA, testifying before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and even calling for a Congressional 


One alleged reprisal angered Sen. J. William Fulbright, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Before the flap hit the media, Philip Sherburne had retained as his attorney Roger Fish- 
er, professor af (aw at Harvard. Fisher confiuned to Senator Fulbright that an Agency officer had 
contacted him in early Pebniary to urge that Sherburne he advised to deny the NSA-CLA tic when 
the story broke (Fisher refused 10 pass such advice). The CIA man, whom Fisher did not name, 
assured Fisher that Sherburne would not be prosecuted bat also asserted that he was behaving ir- 
rationally and might be mentally unbalanced. Sec Roger Fischer to Sen. J. William Fulbright, 15 
March 1967, attached to (hc Groves and Steasnes testimony. Sherbume’‘s account of the incident, 
and Eulbright’s reaction, cun be read in Sherbume testimony, pp. 122-123. {U} 
“*Groves testimony, p, 151, (U) 
TENA ros E 


“Lewis, “Phe 1967 Crisix in Covert Action Operations,” p. 146 (Secret). (1) 
The articles in question were “Playing it Straight.” New Republic, 4 March 1967; and Bob Ross 
and Todd Gitlin, “The CIA at College: Into Twilight and Back,” Village Voice, March 1967. (U) 
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a '2 The Association broke its ties to the US Youth Council ae 
AS the American representative in the World Assembly 
of Youth) and threatened to do the same with the International Student 
Conference unless the ISC purged itself of all CIA affiliations.'* (U) 

Tempers in NSA cooled, however, as its officers reasserted control 
over the organization. Shortly before the NSA Congress in August, 
Groves strengthened the Association’s moderate leadership by announc- 
ing an advantageous (for NSA) outcome to the negotiations over the 
Association’s Washington headquarters. The CIA obviously could not 
honor its agreement to subsidize a 15-year rent-free lease for NSA after 
President Johnson's order to hall ull subsidies to American student 
groups. DDP Desmond FitzGerald hoped to “force NSA's hand,” compel- 
ling the Association cither to buy the building or vacate the premises. 
But CIA had little leverage after NSA officers in June stated that the 
Association regarded the lease as “iron-clad’; Agency officials hardly 
wanted to file an embarrassing lawsuit that would cvict NSA and quite 
possibly kill the Association in the bargain.’ Sensing their advantage, 
NSA officers in early August offered to assume the existing mortgage— 
an arrangement that gave them title to the building at a price tag of about 
half its current value." (91 

Despite an initially gloomy outlook, NSA survived its break with 
CIA. The NSA Congress that met at the University of Maryland in 
August 1967 heard loud complaints about the NSA leadership's aloofness 
and elitism, but delegates resisted pressures for a radical turn and elected - 
Ed Schwartz to succeed Gene Groves as president. The Association's 
membership ironically increased from 330 colleges to 354 in the months 
after the scandal broke, and NSA found funding from the State Depart- 
ment, the Office of Economic Opportunity, and the National Mental 
Health Institute, and later picked up various foundation grants.” NSA 
lurched further leftward during the height of the antiwar protests in the 
early 1970s, but turncd back toward a more moderate course a few years 
inter. In 1978 it absorbed several smaller student organizations and 
changed its name to the United States Student Association. As such, it 


25X1 


's Herbert H. Denton, “CIA Tries to Oust Student ‘Tenants From Their Rent-Pree Headquarters,” 
Washingion Post, 25 June 1967. (U) 
“Students to Cut Last Tje to CIA,” New York Times, 12 August 1967, p. 1 25X1 
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still represents more than 400 member schools, but its Washington head- 
quarters is now smaller and has moved from its S Street townhouses to a 
downtown suite on K Street, NW. (U) 


Conclusion (U) 


The covert relationship between the National Student Association 
and the Central Intelligence Agency began as a joint cffort to ensure that 
the International Student Conference could be an effective rival to the 
Communist-dominated International Union of Students. CIA gave NSA 
roughly $3.5 million through FY 1966 for this purpose.'* Ramparts’ rev- 
elations wrecked this effort and fatally damaged the ISC, which disinte- 
grated in April 1969. (U) 

The ISC’s rival, the Communist-dominated International Union of 
Students, survived its own troubles and emerged from the 1960s as the 
unchallenged colossus of world student groups. The IUS remained 
strong into the 1980s, cooperating with Western and Third World students 
on some issues and squabbling with them on others, but it too eventually 
fell victim to political shifts of a different order. In late 1991 the new 
democratic government of Czechoslovakia took steps to expel several 
Comruunist-controlled fronts that had aided and abetted the totalitarian 
regime in Prague. The IUS was among them. Although IUS survived this 
challenge and remains in Prague, it is a shadow of its former self. Its 
website talks of financial woes, and TUS apparently had trouble sending 
officers to the 14th World Youth and Students Festival in Havana in 1997. 
The US Student Association was not then a member of TUS. (U) 

. The fates of the ISC and the IUS provide some perspective on the 
secret CIA-NSA alliance, The Central Intelligence Agency never con- 
trolled the National Student Association. The Association's elected offic- 
ers originally cooperated with the Agency to fight the Communist threat 
to other student organizations, and both parties soon found independent 
reason: to maintain the covert relationship. 25X1 

25X1 ‘CIA subsidies (as long as they remained secret) 


bought prestige and influence for NSA's national officers, enabling them 
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to perform what most regarded as a patriotic mission. This alliance dis- 
solved, however, when the Association abandoned the anti-Communist 
liberalism that still pervaded the Agency—that is, when the relation- 
ship's costs began to outweigh the benefits to both sides Ae) 


This divergence of outlooks 4 
manifested itself in the growing friction and distrust that marked 
CIA-NSA relations after 1963. The older intaining a strong 
sense of loyulty to NSA, to the cause of international student relations, 
and to American foreign policies, contended that they had not let the 
CIA subjugate NSA. In 1967, one former NSA president told the New 
York Times that he used to advise strong-willed people to run for NSA 
offices so that the CLA would not finally find someone it could “run all 
aver.” LGT 
In contrast, after 1963 the new breed of NSA officers did not share 
this sense of the imperative to fight Communism. They also, ostensibly, 
set a higher priority on honesty and the integrity of relationships with 
friends, colleagues, and constituents. NSA's alliance with CLA, which 
required clandestine work with and for the government, they felt, ulti- 
mately poisoned thal honesty and integrity. To NSA staffers such as 
Michael Wood, it seemed the US Government was trying to promote 


“Steven Y. Roberts, “Move to ind CIA Tie Held Reflection of New Campus Views,” New York 
Times, 17 February 1967, p 16, {U} 
—Seeret— 
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tat abroad b anti-democratic means at home. a Be 


‘looked back in August 1967 to see that the new NSA leaders represented 
“an altogether A student eneration than the one six—or even _ 


Ta Wood testimony, p. 36. (11) 
“Shaul, “We Wer Right.” y. 306. (U) 
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Chapter Four 
A Hidden Policy 
The American Friends of the Middle East {Sy 


The CIA's relationship with the American Friends of the Middle 
East (AFME) differed in several respects from the other projects 
described in this study. AFME was anti-Commyni i 
main mission was a specifically regional one. 


Origins (U) 


Kermit Roosevelt Jr. in the 1940s moved in a very small circle of 
Americans—the relative handful who knew and loved the Middle East. 
Grandson of one president and cousin of another, “Kim” had taught his- 
tory before the war, worked under William Langer in the Research & 
Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services (OSS), and then 
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served as an aide to Assistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson. Later he 
worked with Stephen Penrose Jr. in the OSS station in Cairo, gathering 
agent reports from all over the Near East.? After the war Roosevelt 
helped draft the official history of OSS and then left the government to 
concentrate on writing and speaking on Middle Eastern affairs. (U) 

During the war Stephen Penrose-—and probably Kermit Roosevelt 
as well —had encountered an ambitious proposal for softening elite Arab 
opinion toward the United States. In early 1943 an OSS officer, Lt. Col. 
Harold B. Hoskins, a textile company executive and a distant relative of 
the Dulles family, visited the Near East and subsequently tried to con- 
vince the US Government of the need for overt and covert programs 
aimed at spreading goodwill in the Arab world.’ Hoskins shared the con- 
cern of many American officials that the Arab-Jewish dispute over Pales- 
tine could turn Arabs against America, but his specific policy 
suggestions—such as the notion that Washington should support a Jew- 
ish state in Italian Cyrenaica (modern-day Libya)—seem to have met 
with skepticism.‘ OSS Director William Donovan declined to endorse 
Hoskins’ ideas and did not authorize his several briefings of Congress- 
men and Department of State officials. Nevertheless, Penrose (and OSS’ 
Secret Intelligence Branch) believed that Hoskins’ proposal for influenc- 
ing Arab religious and economic leaders merited consideration.’ (U) 

Hoskins’ plan foundered on the exigencies. of the wartime Anglo- 
American alliance. British officials had cooperated with Hoskins during 
his tour of the Near Rast, but British diplomats and intelligence liaison 
officials in Washington were not amused when OSS officers indiscreetly 
asked their opinion of Hoskins’ actual proposals. Hoskins argued that the 
Arabs were antagonistic toward British rule, but still respected the United 
States, which had no imperial past in the region. London seems to have 
found it impolitic, al the least, for Americans to be asking for British 
comment on the notion of an expanded American influence among 
Arabs living under British authority.* (U) 


¿Richard Harris Smith, OSS; The Secrer History of America’s First Central Intelligence Agency 
(Berkeley: University. of California Press, 1972), p. 125. (U) 

{For an overview of Hoskins’ activities and plan, see Jbid. (U) 

“Harold B. Hoskins, Special Operations Branch, OSS, to Cordel! Hull, Secretary of State, “The 
Present Simation in the Near East,” 20 April 1943, National Archives and Records Administration, 
Record Group 226, Entry 180, microfilm rol! 110, (declassified). (U) 

5 Por Donovan's reaction and the ultimate fate of Hoskins’ scheme, see William J. Donovan, Direc- 
tor, Office of Strategic Services, to Inspector General, OSS, “1t. Col. Harold B. Hoskins,” 16 June 
1943, (declassified). Stephen Penrose Jr., Secret Intelligence Branch, to Whitney Shephardson, 
Chief, Secret Intelligence Branch, “Consensus of Desk Opinion on Colonel Hoskins’ Report of 
January 14, 1943,” 26 January 1943, (declassified). Both documents are at National Archives and 
Records Administration, Record Group 226, Entry 180, microfilm rol! 110. (U) 

*Bickham Sweet-Escot, Buker Street Irregular (London: Methuen, 1965), pp. 135-137. (U) 
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The postwar dispute over Jewish emigration to the Holy Land 
revived questions of America’s stature in the Middle East. Kermit 
Roosevelt soon joined the public debate. An outspoken opponent of Zion- 
ism and critic of President Truman’s support for a Jewish state, Roosevelt 
co-founded the short-lived Committee for Justice and Peace in the Holy 
Land to oppose the partition of Palestine. Although the Committee folded 
when the state of Israel won its independence in 1948, several of its 
members and supporters continued to write and speak on the Palestine 
issue. More than a few committee members were friends of Kermit 
Roosevelt, and they would go on to become the carly leaders of the 
American Friends of the Middle East. These people included retired Bar- 
nard College dean Virginia Gildersleeve, the Rev, Dr. Garland Evans 
Hopkins, diplomat Haroid B. Minor, and two consultants to the Arab- 
American Oi] Company (Aramco), James Terry Duce and William A. 
Eddy.? (U) 

Kermit Roosevelt subsequently explained his views in his book 
Arabs, Oil and History (1949). America had overlooked and misunder- 
stood “the Orient,” he complained, and he dedicated his volume to 


my friends in all pasts of the Middle East, with affection and 
hope for success in their labors to build better societies. 1 
have written with the conviction that understanding between 
the Middle Bast and America is vital to both. Each has much 
to offer, and to learn. 


Americans, according to Rooseveit, had to recognize that Arabs regarded 
Washington’s talk about democracy and self-determination as hypocriti- 
cal as long as America allied itsclf with the French and British empires 
and indulged Isracl (which Roosevelt called the region’s “newest so- 
called democracy”). Moscow was just waiting for the withdrawal of the 
Western imperial powers and the likely failure of American leadership. 
Such a failure was inevitable, suid Roosevelt, if Washington did not rec- 
ognize that its interest lay in nurturing the indigenous humanistic values 
of the region rather than imposing political and social ideas that had 
developed in spevifically Western contexts. Washington’s assessment of 
Palestine particularly vexed Roosevelt, who argued that Congress, the 
White House, and the news media had all been swayed by aggressive 
Zionist propaganda. While acknowledging that both the Arabs and the 


"LL. Kenen, “Arab Propaganda; Line and Apparatus,” Neur Last LGT October, 1964 nn 1315 
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Kernit Reosevelt, dr. joined OPC in 1949, (14) Chase Studios O 
Zionists had a measure of justice on their sides. Roosevelt complained 
that Americans who had tricd to engage in responsible debate over the 
nation’s Palestine policy had been tarred by unfounded charges of anti- 
Semitism. As a result, he contended, America had weakened its friends in 
the region moderate Jews as well as progressive Aruabs—and now had 
no coherent policy for the Middle East.* (U) 


“Kermit Roosevelt. Wubs, Od and History: The Story of the Middle Last (New York: Harper de 
Row. 194%. pp 200 202, 250-271, (1) 
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Roosevelt’s thoughts. on Palestine hardly broke new ground. Many 
American diplomatic and military leaders had quietly opposed President 
Truman’s recognition of Israel. Anti-Semitism was not the principal root 
of this. opposition, which stemmed rather from the belief that the Jewish 
immigrants in Palestine were hopclessly outnumbered by their Arab 
foes, and that American support for the quixotic ideal of a Jewish state 
needlessly provoked Arab anger, could endanger Western oil supplies, 
and might enable Moscow to gain new influence in the region. President 
Truman and his advisers might also have conceded the truth of Kermit 
Roosevelt’s complaint that Zionism’s proponents could (and did) bring 
Significant public pressure to bear on American leaders. even though 

- many American Jews had not made up their own minds about the wis- 
dom of a Jewish state in Palestine.’ (U) 

| At roughly the same lime that he finished Arabs, Oil and History, 
Roosevelt applied for a position with Frank Wisner’s new Office of Pol- 
icy Coordination and began working as a consultant while the CIA pro- 
cessed his paperwork. By this point he seems to have been one of a 
number of American officials who concluded that US policies—and per- 
haps some US diplomats as well—had become entirely too friendly 
toward the new state of Israel. Wisner’s deputy, Merritt Ruddock, 
received and carefully filed a letter written by a “Mrs. Kimball!” discuss- 
ing the attitudes of prominent Americans in Beirut in that March of 1949: 


Mrs. Bowie took me for an Hout’s drive and to her apart- 
ment, up five flights of stairs. Her husband, K. Roosevelt, 
Sands—all [American] Legation people there. [Stephen] Pen- 
rose came here for supper with me and all cocktailing in the 
bar with the Roosevelts. Met a Frenchman of the Peace Com- 
mission trying to settle things with Israel —Lebanon, etc. 
Jews won't sign anything, want everything. Everybody is 
mad and exhausted with them. They laid waste one village 
women, men, children a la [Lidice only bigger and it has 
never been in the newspapers. No one understands why the 
Jews are given an Embassy—indeed everything just so Arabs . 
we insulted. [James G.] McDonald is now Ambassador and 
so pro-Jew he allowed the CIA man who was on the track of 


“For the Truman administration’s debates over {svael, see Harry S Truman, Memoirs, Volume 2, 
Years of Trial and Hope (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1956), pp. 149-165; Clark Clifford, Counsel 
to the Presidents A Memoir (New York: Random House, 1991), pp. 3-25. (U) 
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Russian spies to be recalled. All of this 1 get from Steve. I 
asked him to write al] he could to Wiz or Merritt, it will be the 
truth told better than ] can tell it secondhand [spelling and 
punctuation in original}. (U) 


Soon after this meeting in Beirut, Kermit Roosevelt proposed an 
OPC psychological warfare project to exacerbate “the fundamental con- 
flict between the world of Islam and Soviet Communism.” Roosevelt's 
idea resembled Lt. Col. Hoskins’ plan of 1943, with Communism substi- 
tuted for fascism as the alien ideology supposedly on the verge of gaining 
: new adherents in the Near East. 


one in OPC wrote up Roosevelt’s idea but nothing 
was done to implement it.'*€8} 

Roosevelt himsclf modified the plan after he joined OPC full-time 
in November 1949. The following April he drafted another proposal for 
an program of action breathtaking in its scope 
and ambitiousness, With some well-placed agents and timely propaganda, 
Roosevelt argued, OPC could exploit the “latent religious fervor of the 
Orient” and convince people frum North Africa to Japan that their propb- 
ets and holy men had secn anti-Communist visions and portents. “The 
atmosphere is right for a new revelation,” one that could unite the peo- _ 
ples of the East, perhaps even under n combined leadership, in a com- | 
mon struggle against atheistic Communism, OPC could set this pian i in 


motion by creating a small steering group Bie 
SM = r detailed information on Eastern doctrines and customs. 
couts would find and recruit “live talent” in the field, the OPC-inspired 


“Extracts from fetters from Mrs. Kimbatl,” 24 March 1949, Information Management Stuff Job 
78-O493RR, box $, folder | (Unclassified), Mrs. Kimball may well have been Hazel Monona Kim- 
ball, wife of the Department of State 's Assistant Secretary for Administration Artbur A. Kimball. 

Stephen P Penrose had moved on from OSS to serve as President of the American University of 
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visions would begin to come, propaganda operations would promote the 


Strange “signs,” and soon a wave of imitators would surge forward to 


confirm the new revelation.” (U) 
With Frank Wisner’s apparently puzzled endorsement, Roosevelt's 


newly created Near East and Africa Division (NEA) set to work on ee 
but progress was slow." 
oosevelt noted in October 1950 that any project of such magnitude had 


to proceed carefully, adding that NEA had taken only preliminary steps 
toward “the creation of an Islamic cultural organization for cover pur- 
poses." This interim step would become the American Friends of the 
Middle East: in February 1951 NEA resolved to concentrate first on 
Islamic anti-Communism, waiting until later to apply the lessons learned 
to similar projects among the other Eastern faiths." (S) 

Additional impetus soon came from the White House in the form 
of NSC 47/5 (approved by President Truman on 17 March 1951), which 
proposed to reverse the regional trend toward neutralism by strengthening 
several Arab states (and Israel) to make them more resistant to Soviet 
designs. NSC 47/5 did not mention covert action as such, but it did call 
for an expanded and intensified psychological effort. OPC planners 
understood this to apply to themselves. 'L{s) 

Early in 195} NEA began organizing “a committee of persons 
interested i in the cultural and spiritual. aspects of Middle Eastern affairs,” 


Roosevelt soon 


Thompson, who had dui returned anda a tour = the raan East 


bjectivos and Policies with respect to the Arab States and israel,” 24 April 1082, 
in Departmen oe re maù aent y a. wae era Volume IX, The Near and Middie 


joined by jou i list and pundit Dorothy 9 


SC gave a similarly general endorsement in NSC 29/1 the next year; see ) 
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(underwritten by the Department of State). Thompson had advised OSS 
chief William Donovan on Germany during the war, and in 1946 she 
became interested in the Palestine issue. She applied the same gritty inde- 
pendence to this controversy that she employed in all of her writings on 
world affairs, refusing to back away from controversy even after the New 
York Post dropped her “On the Record” column because of her opposi- 
tion to Zionism." (8) 

In May 1951, hompson hosted a meeting of Mid- 
dle East experts in her New York City apartment.” Most of those present 
signed on to become charter members of a new, nonprofit organization to 

the American Friends of the Middle Fast, 


According to the ZRTINDER project proposal, no American groups in 
the region were opposing the Communists or presenting the United States 
in a favorable light. NEA wanted to convince Islam of the need for ecu- 
menical unity aguinst Communism, and to foster “a broader understand- 
ing among the American public of the importance of the area and of its 


"Pater Kurth, American Cassandra: The Life of Dorothy Thompson (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1990), pp. 331, 359, 382-385. Marion K. Sanders, Dorothy Thompson: A Legend in Her Time (Bos- 
np: Houshion Mifflin Y . 335, (U 
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Columnist Dorothy Thompson was one ef APME's most © 
prominent eurly members. (U) 


spiritual and cultural values.” AFME would pass itself off as a private, 
non-profit organization dedicated to demonstrating the interest and 
pines of America and its people, 
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AFMESs Early Years ($) 


By the end of 1951, the American Friends of the Middic East was 
off and running. AFME opened its New York headquarters on East 57th 
Street with Dorothy Thompson as President. She soon hired Kermit 
Roosevelt’s friend Garland Hopkins, who had become an associate editor 
of the Christian Century, to run AFME's affairs as its Executive Vice 
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Clergyman and writer Garland Evans Hopkins brought energy 
and controversy lo AFME, {U} 


AFME's Exccutive Vice President, Garland Hopkins, the chance to make 
a name for his young organization. Energetic and enthusiastic, AL 
constantl y suggested plans and initiatives to AFME’s board AAA 7 
25X1 He had long taken a partisan line on the Palestine issue, 

convincing officials in the United States and Israel that his sympathies lay 

with the Arabs.” {$} 

Under Hopkins's direction, AFME undertook a bewildering variety 
of activities, many of them dedicated to enhancing understanding 
between Christian and Muslim commentators. The organization pro- 
duced pamphlets and films; sent prominent Americans and Arabs on 
exchange visits; opened overseas offices where it advised foreign stu- 
dents interested in studying in the United States; sponsored lecture tours, 


“US Embassy Tel Aviv enblo 140, 7 June 1949, (gy 
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An even more dangerous problem, 
was Hopkins’s eagerness to comment on the Arab-Israeli dispute. His 
statements typically decricd the favoritism that he perceived in media 
treatment of Israet, while applying a double standard of his own. For 
instance, Hopkins applauded the Department of State’s proposal to sell 
arms to Iraq in 1955; the following year he opposed an arms sale to 
Israel. An admirer of Egyptian strongman Gamal Abdel Nasser. Hopkins 
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Egypt's strongman Camel Abdel Nasser. (U) © 


also told the New York Times that it was cynical to criticize Nasser’s pur- 
chase of Fastern-Bloc weapons while ignoring Israel’s alleged shopping 
behind the Jron Curtain. Inevitably, AFME’s own statements became dif- 
ficult 10 distinguish trom the personal views of its executive vice presi- 


dent. $. 


“LLL. Konen, “Arab Propaganda: Line and Apparatus.” Near Bast Report. October 1964, pp. 15- 
19. “US Unit Aiding Kibya." New York Times, 25 February 195:L- p. 8. (10) 
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The last straw came in May 1956. Responding to an attack on the 
Dearborn Foundation wspaper Israel Speaks, Hopkins wrote a 
letter to AFME’s ational Counci] that served only to draw 
attention to the criticism and render Dearborn more vulnerable to scru- 
tiny. Even though Dearborn’s directors had recently decided to end their 
relationship with AFME, Hopkins’ indiscretion an them and hei 
ened their concerns. 


1956 Suez crisis taxed Hopkins's limited self-restraint. Grow- 
ing tension between Israel und its neighbors had prompted him to press 
the board of directors to let AFME take n public stand on the 
dispute. he board feared the potential 
repercussions of such a declaration. Nevertheless, early in 1956 they 
approved the publication of a conspicuous advertisement in the New 
York Times and the Washington Post that accused Israel of secking Amer- 
ican arms to preserve its military superiority and urged citizens to tell 
their elected officials not to take sides in the region’s conflict (Aramco 
paid for the ad). Hopkins made the same points in a mailing sent under 
AFME's Ictterhead. o members 


of Congress.“ He acted on his ówn again the following September, ignor- 
ing the board's wish that he keep silent on aspects of US policy and call- 
ing Washington’s pullout from the Aswan High Dam project “a mistake 
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equaling, if not surpassing, the decision to support the partition of Pales- 
tine.” If not for America’s short-sighted policies, Hopkins declared to an i 
audience at AFME’s Middle East House, Nasser and most Arabs “might 
now be full partners with the West in the fight to save the word from 
Communist domination.” (s+ 
Not until Israel attacked Egypt in October 1956 did AFME’s board 
formally support Hopkins; a statement signed by Dorothy Thompson and 
issued in the name of the directors denounced the invasion and urged the 
Eisenhower administration to fulfill its “clear duty” and “do everything in 
its power to support” Nasser's Egypt.“ Thompson soon. left on a tour of 
the Middle East that only did more harm to AFME’s reputation in the 
United States. She interviewed Nasser and pronounced him the handsom- 
est man she had ever met, then dropped in on the Saudi royal family for a 
few days. Her critics at home took notice.” Ley 
Hopkins finally left his post at the end of the year. Finding a succes- 
sor proved difficult.“ In December 1956, Dorothy Thompson, with her 
health declining and her cditors at Bell Syndicate pushing her to stop 
being a “propagandist for the Arabs,” decided to resign as well.“ Now 
AFME also needed a new president 
ity by electing director Harold Minor chairman of the board in April 
1957. Minor, formerly the US Ambassador in Beirut, also served as act- 
ing president while he led a frustrating search for someone to take the lat- 
ter position.” larles Hulac stepped in as executive secretary 
(later executive director), doing Hopkins’ old job without holding the 
: same title. Hopkins himscif kept a loose connection to AFME for 
another year, continuing 10 serve on its board of directors. In addition, as 


eUS Snub to Egypt Decriod as Error," New York Times, 27 Sepicrober 1956, p. 11; ZST 
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Dorothy Thompson in Cairo, 1 952. (u) o 
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The Board’s Growing Power (U) 


suddenly and somewhat unexpectedly an even-more-important actor in 
the Middle East's complex, hair-trigger diplomacy, With no imperial past 
of its own in the region and rara = business and cultural ties, 


was perhaps the only American regional 
organization with broad contacts and a fair reputation among Muslims. 
VAT 
. The lack of an alternative for reaching beyond the usual contacts of 
American diplomats and attaches helped AFME to survive bureaucratic 
scrutiny in Washington. Despite its modest achievements as a political 
action tool and cover mechanism, the project weathered all criticism and 
grew rapidly in the late 1950s and early 1960s. Between 1957 and 1960, 
it opened five new foreign offices, and its budget allotment almost dou- 
bled—to slightly over $1 million.” In addition, 


FME's 1959-60 Annual Repe overseas offices in Cake (opened 1956), Ammen. Eat 
be 2h Tehran (1953), Baghdad (1958), Dare Damascus 1984), res (moved from Karachi and 
originally opened i in 1957), aad Tunis. (11) 
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AFME' board remained remarkably stable in its membership and out- 
look; several directors joincd at the organization’s founding and stayed on 
all the way to the end of the CIA-AFME relationship 16 years later. 
New members replacing thosc who had died or resigned tended to share 
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their predecessors’ views.” Kermit Roosevelt, for example, bec 
director after he rcsigned from the CIA in 1957 


Chairman Harold Minor tried, without much success, to improve 
AFPME’s reputation by steering the organization toward cultural activities 
and away from its carlier focus on the Arab-Israeli dispute. Neverthe- 
less, public comments by AFME's directors occasionally gave new 


ammunition to the organization's critics. Garland Hopkins's departure 
IHH au not end toe controversy 
over AFME’s bias against Israel. In 1958, the Jewish Advocate labeled 
AFME “the most extensive pro-Arab propaganda front in America.”” 
Minor, like Hopkins before him, believed that Arab nationalism was a 
product of the West’s mistakes and broken promises, among them “the 
creation of Israel and the exaggerated support of that state.” America’s 
own arrogance, Minor explained, had “virtually lost the heart and mind 
of Asia.”” 


aln mkl-1967 APME’s Board of Directors comprised Earl Bunting (chairman), Harold B, Minor, 
Edward L. R. Elson, Elmer Rerger, Alford Carleton, Comelius Van H. Engert, Charics R. Hulac, 
Edward W. Overton, Jr., and Kermit Roosevelt. Of these ninc men, seven had been directors for at 
least eight years. Ruosevelt, Engen, und Berger had been associated with the project from its be- 
ginnings in 1954. (1) PP. 
Milton Friedman, “Protestant Church Gri : 


d B. Minor, letter to the editor, New York Times, 13 February 1958, p. 28. Minor explained 
wG. Lewis kmes, Assistant Secretary of State for the Near East and South Asia, that the carly 
APMR had performed a useful service in making Americans aware of the Arab side of the Palestine 
dispute, but he then promixed that the organization would iry to refrain from future commentary 


on the conflict. Harold B. Minor, “HBM's Conversation with G. Lewis Jones, Assistant nee 


of State for the Near East and South Asia,” 19 August 1959, 
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Edward W. Overton,* 


improved AFME's morale 


“Overton carefully distinguished Judaisin from “the tremendous world-wide pressures that are ap- 
plied by intemational Zionism in favor of the political interests of the State of Israel.” Noting that 
Zionism was opposed by more than a few practicing Jews--some of whom served on AFME's 
Board—Ovorton alsa worried that too few American Jews had pondered their own “relationship” 
to the political aspirations of Sinn, e issue, he ancre -< sear ror rea 
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James Critchfield, chief of CIA's Near Bast division: ter 
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Alford Carleton, AFME's chairman of the baard. (u) 
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The Reckoning (U) 


How much did AFME accomplish toward promoting US interests 
in the Islamic world? AFME certainly enhanced America's image in the 
region, at least before the Ramparts revelations. AFME also provided an 
ostensibly non-governmental mechanism for aiding Arab regimes that at 
best were ordinarily ambivalent toward the United States. Arab leaders 
appreciated AFME’s unique services—particularly its assistance to stu- 
dents hoping to study in America. In August 1959, for instance, a confi- 
dant of Egyptian President Nasser approached the American Embassy to 
explain that Nasser worried that Kgyptian students sent to study in the 
Soviet Union had been subjected to political indoctrination. Nasser 
apparently wanted to demonstrate (for Moscow) Egypt's independent for- 
eign policy by sending more students to the West. Could the American 
Government be of assistance in placing 200 Egyptian students in the 
United States? The Embassy cabled this request to Washington and rec- 
ommended a positive response, 29X 


AFME alinost certainly made another, less visible, contribution to 
US foreign policy objectives. The Egyptian Government, for instance, 
seems to have appreciated AFME precisely becuuse it was suspected of 
being a US intelligence operation that could serve as a secure conduit for 


_ Sensitive messages to Washington, 25X1 


Un Egyptian officials, for cxample, seemed. 
convinced that AFME’s Elmo Hutchison was a CIA officer. Perhaps 
because Hutchison had shown himself a friend of the Palestinian Arabs 


25X1 
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By 
e early 1950s, according to historian Peter Hahn, Israeli officials per- 
ceived that “elements in the oil industry and the State Department con- 
spired with Arab embassics to disseminate anti-Israeli anda.”** 


"Commander Hutchison, US Naval Reserve, had written a book about his service as an observer 
on the United Nations True Supervisory Organization in Palestine. His Violent Truce criticized all 
sides in the conflict bat complained in particular about a tendency in America to “whitewash” Is- 
raeli misbehavior. Elmo HL Hutchison, Wolent Truce: A Mng Observer Looks ai the Arab-ls- 
roeli Conflicr, 1951-1055 (New York: Devin-Adair, 1956 
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Meanwhile, the old charge that AFME was a CIA front now reso- 
nated with non-Jewish cominentators, even though mainstream news 
organizations continued to ignore it, Columnist Drew Pearson, speaking 
in Tel Aviv, offhandedly stated that the Agency had given AFME 
$100,000 over the last two years. The Jerusalem Post reported a com- 
ment on this remark by Representative Thomas C. McGrath, Jr. (D-NJ), 
who called for an investigation. AFME did not respond to Pearson, and 
the story soon died. ** (y) 

The Nation's Robert G. Sherrill struck the next blow in May 1966, 
reporting on the findings of the Washington-based Group Research, Inc., 
which had scrutinized the “Patman Eight’s” IRS records and surmised 
that the CIA had indeed channeled $100,000 to AFME."” Whereas Drew 
Pearson had added little to what LL. Kenen and the Near East Report 
alleged in 1964, Sherrill published credible evidence that the CIA had 
used legitimate foundations as cutouts for its subvention of AFME.™ The 
trail leading from AFME back to the j : 
follow; 


‘Robert G. Sherrill, “Foundation Pipe Lines: The Beneficent CIA," Nation, 9 May 1966, pp. 544, 
$56. (Ln 
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The storm generated by Ramparts magazine's famous exposé of 
the National Student Association damaged AFME as well. On 17 Febru- 
ary the New York Times disclosed that AFME had received funds from 
two more CÍA cutouts (the Hobby Foundation and the 1. Frederick 
Brown Foundation). Pressed for comment by the Times” Neil Sheehan, 
Overton theatrically responded, “God, no!” when asked if hc knew the 
Brown Foundation was a CIA conduit.** Chairman of the Board Earl 
Bunting issued ycl another press release dismissing the charges as a 
news, and hoped that this storm, like is ones, would soon bk 
over. By now, however, this hop boo - 


ing of all domestic organizations” and to establish a joint Congressional 
committee to oversee Agency operations.” (sy 


G = “S New Groups Tied to CIA Conduits," New York Times, Gaand 17, 1967, pi. 
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Conclusion (U) 
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strait ? not because it had worked 
ci iat but baes npea implicated it, with the National Stu- 
dent Association, in manipulating student groups on American cam- 


puses. LST 
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Chapter Five 
The Matchmaker 
The Congress for Cultural Freedom (U) 


The Congress for Cultural Freedom (CCF) was one of the CIA’s 
more daring and cffective Cold War covert operations. It published titer- 
ary journals such as Encounter, hosted dozens of conferences that 
brought together eminent Western thinkers, and did what it could to help 
intellectuals behind the Iron Curtain. Somehow this clitist organization 
of scholars and artists—egotistical, freethinking, and sometimes even 
anti-American in their politics—-managed to reach out from its Paris 
headquarters to demonstrate that Communism, despite its blandishments, 
was a deadly foe of art and thought. (0) 

Getting such people to cooperate at all was a feat, but the Con- 
gress’s Administrative Secretary, Michael Josselson, miraculously kept 
many of them working together for 17 years. Without Josselson, the Ber- 
lin Congress might not have come together at all in June 1950, and after 
his resignation from the Paris secretariat in 1967, the Congress slid slowly 
but inexorably toward dissolution. Perhaps no CIA operation of such size 
and delicacy depended so much on the talents of a single agent. (8f 

The Congress grew from a mere idea into a relatively cohesive and 
prestigious body in u remarkably brief time, Soon after its founding in 
Paris, CCF acquired officcs in Berlin and Rome, and added “national 
committees” in Britain, Sweden, Norway, Japan, India, and the United 
States. Within three ycars the Congress’ organiZers were sponsoring 
expositions, literary forums, speaking tours, and an impressive array of 
publications around the world. Given the ideological polarization of the 
1950s, and the [ractiousness of intellectuals and artists in any age, this 
accomplistunent was little short of amazing. (U) 

Unseen by the public, the Central Intelligence Agency meanwhile 
consolidated its control over the Congress. The QKOPERA project 
found a permanent home in the International Organizations Division, 
where Cord Meyer would act as the operation’s institutional guardian 
angel until its liquidation in 1967. As the Congress grew, it found power- 
ful patrons on both sides of the political aisle in official Washington and 
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among the foundations based in New York. “There was a cachet associ- 
ated with the Congress that far exceeded any project, at least with the 
possible exception of the Radios [Radio Free Eurone and Radio Lib- 
erty],” 25X1 As CCF's origi- 
nal mission—to blunt the Soviet peace offensive—became outdated in 
the mid-1950s, its principals and covert sponsors smoothly shifted. its 
focus to the Third World. (8) 

Despite this record of success, CCF was always a politically dan- 
gerous operation for the CIA. Its mission was a subtle one that even crit- 
ics within the Agency sometimes misunderstood; CIA officials who 
supported the project shuddered when they imagined what might happen 

should their work become a cause celebre in Congress or the news 

media. The Congress’s American branch gave the: Agency ample 
grounds for such concern, The American Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom (ACCF) soon foundered in political controversies. The ACCF’s 
brief but turbulent history convinced Agency officials of the need to 
Steer the Congress secretariat away from direct involvement in American 
political debates. Nevertheless, Michael Josselson insisted that CCF con- 
tinue a pattern of indirect political involvement that provoked harsh criti- 
cism in 1967, (GT 


Rapid Growth (U) 


In the eyes of its overt and covert managers, the Congress for Cul- 
tural Frecdom had several complementary goals. The first was to break 
the “peculiar fascination” that Marxism held for writers, artists, and sci- 
entists by demonstrating that Marx’s ideas—-when actually applied under 
Communism—destroyed freedom of thought and art. The second was to 
demonstrate “the interdependence of cultural achievement and political 
freedom"-—40 show that liberal democracy both protected and promoted 
the free exchange of ideas that is essential to cultural progress. Both 
objectives countered Moscow's massive cultural propaganda effort, 
which 10 Division in 1952 guessed (without substantiation) was costing 
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the Soviets perhaps $200,000,000 a year.? Later, CCF case officers in 
Washington boiled these two missions down to a simple mission state- 
ment: 


The principal objective of project QKOPERA remains to rally 
lefi-wing intellectuals to the active defense and extension of 
the principles of a free society and to expose totalitarian 
abuses of the right of free expression.? (8) 


DDP Frank Wisner quietly added a third, covert goal—that of dem- 
onstrating America’s commitment to cultural freedom and American 
artistic and intellectual contributions to the common heritage of the 
West. Wisner found this rationale for the QKOPERA project implied in a ° 
1953 statement by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which had 
studied overseas information programs and concluded that 


America must avoid appcaring to be too much present physi- 
cally in terms of power, overscas, and at the same time seem- 
ing to be distant and remote on the plane of common cultural 
and spiritual values. 


Wisner liked this thought and suggested to DCI-designate Allen Dulles 
that it matched the intentions behind the Agency's support for the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom: 


You will recall that (QKJOPERA was designed to accomplish 
the objective, among others, of providing a tangible demon- 
stration of the vitality and fruitfulacss of Western culture— 
und by the same token to spike the Soviet line that the West is 
dead culturally and intellectually. Another objective was to 
bring home to the Europeans the fact that America is nor a 
cultural desert or a land of barbarians interested only in mate- 
rialism.* (Cy 


In 1951, OPC organized its management of the QKOPERA project 
to pursue these goals, The Western Europe Division initially handled 
CCF through LCPIPIT in Paris 25X1 


‘OKOPERAZOAT 
25X1 


25X1 Wisner to Allen Dulles, “Support for OKOPERA Concept,” 6 February 195,254 
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Former Encounter co-editor Irving 
Kristol remembered in 1967: 


... the Farfield Foundation was no shadowy entity. Julius 

Fleischman [sic] was very much in evidence, yacht and all, 
aud there was litle question that he and his fcilow trustees 
would have .. . no trouble meeting Encounter’s deficit if they 
so desired. Nor were Fieischman's [sic] fellow trustees shad- 
owy figures—they were rich financiers, and Í recall meeting 
them all once at some cocktail party in London, and knowing, 
by just looking at them, that they were fearfully rich. Finally, 
the Farfield Foundation was engaged in other cultural activi- 
ties, including support for the Shakespeare Festival at Strat- 
ford, in Connecticut. 
So il seemed eminently plausible to me that Farfield was in 
fact the benign sponsor of Encounter. Perhaps I should 
observe that Encounter’s annual deficit was in the vicinity of 
$40,000 a year—not so large a sum even for a small founda- 
tion?” (U) 


25X1 did nat end speculation about . 
CCF'S real source of funding, Rumors of covert funding by the Ameri- 
can “secret services” had cropped up in West Berlin in 1950, and some of 
those accounts went beyond the perfunctory accusations leveled by the 
Communist press.” Such hearsay touched a sensitive point for many art- 
ists and intellectuals—especially in Europe—-who feared appearing to be 
apologists for America. CCF Secretary General Nicolas Nabokov 
stressed for James Burnham the importance of convincing French intel- 
lectuals that the organization was “not an American sccret service 
agency.” English thinkcrs, Nabokov noted, “think of our Congress as 
some kind of semiclandestine [sic] American organization controlled by 
you {Burnham], [Arthur] Koestler, und . . . [Franz] Borkenau.”" (sy 


*Irving Kristol to Dwight Macdonald, 11 April 1967, Mugar Memorial Library, Boston University, 
Encounter Papers, Letter und Memo Bus (Uncatalogued), Special Collections. (1) 

Y Note, for instance, the denunciation of Melvin Lasky n an agent of the US Army’s Counterintel- 
ligence Corps in the “Open Letter" addressed to participants in the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
by the League ef Culture for the Democratic Regeneration of Germany; no date, Hoover Institu- 
tian, Sidney Haok Paper, box 125, folder 3. (U) 

“Coleoum quates this 195) letter in The Liberal Conspiracy, p. 49. (U) 
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The Congress's leaders worked hard to dispel these rumors in Brit- 
ain and France. A tactful silence on the part of Congress participants 
aided this effort. Indeed, few if any of CCF's foreign adherents tried to 
learn whether the rumors of a CIA subvention were true. In the context of 
the times, such an attitude could hardly be surprising. Moscow covertly 
but obviously spent vast sums on the Cominform and its extravagant 
“peace” conferences for writers and urtists, and respectable anti-Commu- 
nist thinkers had publicly called for Washington to take up its side of the 
fight and provide leadership in the cultural struggle. Given this back- 
ground, most forcign thinkers associated with the Congress tacitly ratio- 
nalized covert American support for the organization as an awkward but 
ultimately essential contribution to freedom." (U) 

The rumors, in any event, did not deter spontaneous enthusiasm for 
the Congress abroad. Despite the widespread assumption that the Con- 
gress received the bulk of its funds from somewhere in America, intellec- 
tuals in Europe, Asia, and South America soon established member 
branches and sponsored a varicty of activities. The Congress used CIA 
money in the early 1950s to help found the Free Europe University in 
Exile, to publish anti-Communist writings in many languages, and to par- 
ticipate in a multitude of assemblies in Europe and Asia.” Each national 
branch published its own bulletin, and several branches also produced 
formidable journals of commentary and criticism, such as Encounter in 
Great Britain and Preuves in France. Encounter, first published in Octo- 
ber 1953 and initially aimed primarily at Asian audiences, rapidly 
became one of the forcmost cultural reviews in the English-speaking 
world, “25X1 Cie fe ie 
25X41. O, Encounter remained the feather in 
the Congress's cap until CCF divested it in 1964." (sy 


AVI, The Liberal K ORSR y n 39.44) 
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25X1 Ay To 1953 American 
sponsorship of the Congress, and Enconnter, was taken for granted in England; sce Stephen Spend- 
er to Michael fosselson, 22 October 1953, Mugar Memorial Librury, Boston University, Encounter 
Collection, Correspondence box, folder 71, (Unctassificd). Ger" 

"Por Encounters vary Asian focus, see Stephen Spender to Winston Churchill, 1 October 1933, 
Mugar Memorial Library, Boston University, Ecuier Collection, Correspondence box, folder 71. 
The Congress alse brisfly subsidized the British magazine Twentieth Century before the launching 
of Encounter; Coleman, Me Liberal Conspiracy, p. 60, (U) 

"irving Kristol, interview by Michact Warner. tape recarding, Washington, DC, 11 August 1993 
T GS cited as Kristol interview) (Unclassified). OKOPERA 25X1 > ETE 
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CCF gained early acclaim in Europe by sponsoring a grand exhibi- 
tion of the “Masterworks of the Twentieth Century” in Paris in 1952, A 
few months carlicr, the New York Times had complained about “Amer- 
ica’s foolish disregard of the importance of the ‘cultural offensive’” and 
reported that Moscow spent more on cultural propaganda in France _ 
alone than Washington did in the whole world,2 


Pi gr Saw its first productions of several important works and heard com- 
positions by Prokoficv and Shostakovich that Stalin had banned in the 
Soviet Union. As one critic put it, the festival was “an iS Poo 
fiasco.” e RE S 
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DCI Walter B. Smith sent his aide to Paris to check on CCF.(c) 


The American Committee for Cultural Freedom (U) 


25X1 
25X1 RA fer the Berlin conference in 1950, the 2044 anders of the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom had briefly argued over the wisdom of allow- 
ing their organization to become more directly involved in political 
debates. Arthur Koestler urged the Congress to become a militant potiti- 
cal organization.” Koestler's idea did not persuade the Congress’ leaders 


"Colenun. The father Conspiruey, pp. 35 36. (U) 
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in Europe, but it came closer to realization during the brief life of the 
American Committee for Cultural Freedom (ACCP), the Congress's fac- 
tious New York branch office. Unlike the Congress in Paris, which was 
distinctly left of center in its sympathies, the American Committee was 
more centrist and included a wide range of political opinion among its 
several hundred members, American intellectuals had constructed an 
unlikely coalition of public figures united chiefly by their opposition to 
Stalinism. This political diversity, however, fatally complicated the 
ACCF Executive Committce’s efforts to reach consensus on contentious 
ublic issues. (U) 
5X1 


ine American Committee had hardly gained its footing when it 
lurched into the first of many disputes over domestic political issues. The 
ACCF made a point of protesting incidents of political and artistic cen- 
sorship in the United States, but could not always make up its collective 
mind on what constituted a truc threat to intellectual freedom. In March 
1952, the ACCF tangled itself in knots over the question of whether and 
how to respond to the anti-Communist campaign of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (R-WD. While no one on the Committee openly condoned 
MeCarthy’s methods, the members passionately disagreed over the nature 
of the threat that the Scnator posed to civil liberties. At its root, this argil- 
ment involved a deeper dispute over the best way in which to defend a 
free society—a dispute that would later echo in the international discus- 
sions of the Congress itself. (U) 

The dispute over McCarthy broke into the open at a public meeting 
of the ACCF held, ironically, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York—the 
site of the notorious Communist-inspired peace conference three years 
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earlicr. Some Conunittee members, led by Richard Rovere, Dwight Mac- 
donald, Elmer Rice, and Mary McCarthy, denounced Senator McCar- 
thy’s tactics as a threat to American freedoms. Max Eastman and others 
counterattacked, hardly defending the Senator but contending nonetheless 
that liberal coddling of American Communists in the 1930s and 1940s 
had made McCarthyism possible and that the current “Red Scare,” 
despite its excesses, did not compare with its infamous 1919 namesake. 
Eastman apparently had the better of the debate until be lost his-temper 
and declared (to laughter and jeers) that Senator McCarthy's chief faults 
were his excessive honesty and overly delicate sense of fair play!” (U) 

This rift alarmed Frank Wisner when he learned of it from his infor- 
mal contact in ACCF, Harvard historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. Wisner 
vicwed the Committee as a cover vehicle for the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom in Paris and maintained that domestic political partisanship 
compromised and embarrassed the Congress abroad. He feared that the 
dispute could split the Commitice and might even provoke retaliation by 
Senator McCarthy. Wisner telephoned Schlesinger and urged him to 
remind all sides that the dispute jeopardized the future of the entire Con- 
gress.” (U) 

For his own part, Schlesinger sided with the anti-McCarthy senti- 
ment and feared that the Senator's defenders (the “genuine hysterics” 
such as James Burnham) might take control of the ACCF. He promised to 
get Wisner’s points across somehow at the ACCF'"s upcoming April 
meeting. At that gathering, Sidney Hook and the Committee’s leadership 
were able to restrain the debates and hammer out a compromise state- 
ment. The ACCF declared that Communism and demagogic anti-Com- 
munism fed on onc another. It called on Senator McCarthy to apologize 
to critic Edmund Wilson for calling one of his books pro-Communist,” 


Sey 

The critics of Senator McCarthy had clearly won the debate, but 
feelings still ran high when Captain Giniger attended the Paris exposi- 
tion in May 1952. Giniger concluded that the American Committee had 
been taken over by 


William L. O'Neill, A Better World: The Great Schism-—Stalinism and the American Intellectuals 
(New York: Simon ond Schuster, 1982), pp. 298-302. (U) 

# Prank Wisner to Gerald E. Miller, Deputy Assistant Director for Policy Coordination, “Reported 
Crisis in the Anterican Committes for Cultural Freedom,” 7 April 1952, reprinted in Warner, ed., 
The CÍA uder Harry Truman, p. 455. (U) 
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a strange coterie of quasi-intellectuals who circulate around 
three publications, The New Leader, The Partisan Review, 
isic} and Commentary. Y realize this is a dangerous thing to 
say in times when people are as sensitive on this subject as 
they are now, but the fact remains thal these are New York ex- 
Communist and Socialist Jewish intellectuals in the main, con- 
stituling an in-grown and limited group who cxist by taking 
in each other's intellectual wash, 


SEs 


Giniger identified the leader of this “coterie” in ACCF 254777 poe 
Irving Kristol, the Committce’s new Executive Secretary. Kristol had 
infuriated liberals such as Schlesinger by accusing them (in a widely 
read Commentary article on Senator McCarthy) of having giyen “aid and 
comfort to Stalinist tyranny.” Following Schlesinger’s lead, Giniger 
reported that the ACCE circulated divisive material such as Kristol’s 
recent attack on “a considerable and influential group of American anti- 
Communist intellectuals.” He added that most of the prominent American 
writers who attended the Paris exposition had nothing but contempt for 
the ACCE and its activities. 25 = E E 


2 Tom Braden tried to take matters in hand 
when his new division took over management of QKOPERA on I July 
1952. CIA security had finally cleared Sidney Hook, and soon afterward 
Cord Meyer and Michael Josselson traveled to New York to brief him on 
the CIA's interest and discuss the American Committee. Hook agreed that 
the Committee should avoid controversy and limit its public statements 
to, as Braden later put it, “an occasional dignified comment on strictly 
is or cultural freedom issues,” ZOA o o Oo A ees 
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McCarthy had so far spared 
nt of his attacks, but Allen Dulles and his lieutenants could 
not be “i that their luck would hold. Gr 

Events soon conspired to remind Allen Dulles of the danger of 
exposure. In September 1953, the FB] began a loyalty investigation of 
Cord Meyer and called on the Agency to suspend him from his dutics 
while the inquiry proceeded. Dulles had to concur—-the President's recent 
Executive Order 10450 required suspension (without pay) for any 
employee whose retention was not “clearly consistent with the intercsts 
of national security.” Meyer speni three months knowing that any day 
Senator McCarthy might publicly accuse him and IO Division of disloy- 
alty. With luck and a good lawyer, however, Meyer won his case late that 
November (McCarthy never mentioned Meyer, although Meyer believed 

the Senator's seemingly ubiquitous sources learned of the case).” (U) 
Sidney Hook knew of the Agency’s jitters about antagonizing 
McCarthy, but would not or could not prevail upon his colleagues on the 
Committee to stay quiet about the Senator. The Executive Committec, 
dominated by Hook and such allies as Diana Trilling, Sol Levitas, and 
Norman Thomas, worried that McCarthy was giving anti-Communism a 
bad name. in autumn 1954, the ACCF helped publish a book by Moshe 
Dector and James Rorty, McCarthy and the Communists, which argued 
that McCarthy had emulated the very totalitarians he claimed to fight. The 
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book, ironically, angered both wings of the ACCF’s broad membership, 
Conservatives such as journalist Charles Schuyler and James Burnham 
(no longer a consultant with the Agency) resigned from the ACCF in pro- 
test of its attacks on McCarthy. Liberals such as Arthur Schlesinger com- 
plained that even its faint praise for some of the Senator's actions said too 
much on McCarthy's behalf.“ The Committee was gradually losing its 
claim to represent even anti-Communist American intellectuals. (U) 

Hook had warned CLA that more criticism of McCarthy was immi- 
nent. He assured Meyer that no CIA money had gone into McCarthy and 
the Coramunists, but the affair was the last straw for JO Division. Meyer 
and Josselson agreed in June 1954 that the ACCF had hernme toa contra 
versial 


25X1 


¿DA in May 1955." (9y 

Josselson had his own reasons to complain of the American Com- 
mittee and to urge Meyer to cut that organization adrift, The Americans 
had repeatedly argued with Josselson over tactics. “I had no objection to 
what Josselson was doing,” recalled Arnold Beichman, “but he wasn't 
going to do it in my name.”" Diana Trilling complained to Sidney Hook 
in 1955: 


L find it increasingly difficult to envision a program for our 
own Committee which at once satisfies Paris and my own con- 
science. Cultural freedom as they seem to define it-—ncoun- 
ter, Indian magazines for sccond-rate writers lo use ., . for 
the improvement of their English, concerts, and parties for vis- 
iting firemen--may be all very well for the Nabokovs and 
Spenders, but it engages my interest not at ali.” 


*Mary Sperling McAuliffe, Crisis on the Left: Cold War Politics and American Liberals, 1947- 
1954 (Amherst, MA: University of Massachusetts Prase 1978) n 175 DRWA 
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McAuliffe, Crisis on the Left, p. 122, (U) 

*Amold Beichman, interview by Michael Wamer, tape recording, bas VA, 17 March 1994 
(hereinafter cited as Beichman interview) (Adminisirative-Internal Use Only), (U} 

on Trilling tu Sidney look, 15 June 1955, Hoover institution, Sidney Hook Papers, box 124, 
folder 5, (U) 
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The ACCF's leaders rankled at Josselson’s apparent tolcrance of 
one-sided foreign criticism of the United States. From his Continental 
vantage point, Josselson saw little harm in letting the Paris secretariat 
occasionally blow off steam by issuing statements criticizing devclop- 
ments in America. For instance, CCF cabled President Eisenhower in 
April 1953 asking for clemency for Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, sen- 
tenced to die for passing atomic secrets to Moscow. Such proclamations, 
in Josselson’s view, cost nothing to issue and enhanced the Congress's 
reputation for integrity in the eyes of its “target” audience. (sy 

The American Committee, however, denounced such criticism as 
misinformed and castigated Josselson for tolerating it. Acerbic com- 
ments flew back and forth across the Atlantic on these and later disputes, 
such as the Paris secrctariat’s alleged coddling of Bertrand Russell after 
he publicly likened the FBI to the Gestapo.” The secretariat defended 
not Russell’s remarks but his person, declaring that his name as honorary 
chairman on CCF's letterhcad made the organization more acceptable to 
Third World intellectuals. Josselson added a barbed explanation in his 
response to Sidney Hook: 


Pm sorry, Sidney, but I don’t [know] how a rebuke to the 
Awmcrican Committee can be avoided .... As always in my 
work, 1 will try to prevent any unnecessary damage, but if the 
American Committee chooses to disaffiliate, well, it may be 
all to the good in the long run, ... The American Committee 
seems to recognize only one weapon in the fight against Com- 
munism: denunciation. Our methods are different. But because 
of this difference the American Committee no longer trusts us 
and, under such conditions, perhaps we each have lo go our 
own way. (U) 


The American Committee eventually made itself irrelevant, as far 
as the rest of the Congress was concerned. The ACCF Executive Com- 
mittee found it increasingly difficult to hold the organization’s left and 
right wings together. “So you had a pressure from the Left, and pressure 
from the Right. That they’re not being anti-Communist enough, and, on 
the Left, we're . . . overreacting.” The ACCF’s many controversies 
exhausted its leaders, and the American Committee eventually petered 
out as members and donors lost interest. In a sense the ACCF had little to 


“See, for instance, Sidney Hook to Nicolas Nabokov, 20 April 1956, in Edward S. Shapiro, editor, 
Letters of Sidney Hook: Democracy, Communism and the Cold War (Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 
1995), pp. 246-248. (U) 

*Colenum, The Liberal Conspiracy, pp. 71-72, 163-169. (U) 

Beichman interview, 17 March 1994, (U) 
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offer American cultural figures beyond a negative anti-Communism that 
looked increasingly shallow and passé after Stalin died and the US Sen- 
ate condemned Sen. Joseph McCarthy. The ACCF’s liberals complained 
with increasing cogency that the Communist threat to American culture 
had receded and that the Executive Committee had to change with the 
limes instead of refighting the battles of the 1930s and 1940s. A young 
Norman Podhoretz, elevated to the ACCI’s board by his friend Diana 
Trilling, wondcred what he was doing there: 


[I was] surrounded by people most of whom were twice or 
even three times my age and all of whom were products of 
political histories very different from my own. Í did not doubt 
that they were right in believing that Soviet Communism rep- 
resented the greatest threat on the face of the earth to intellcc- 
tual and cultural freedom, but I did find myself asking whether 
they were right in their single-minded preoccupation with that 
threat. In the past there had becn many defenders of the Soviet 
Union to argue against, but against whom was the argument 
being conducted in the present?* 


Such sentiments eventually prevailed. The ACCF Executive Committee 
decided in January 1957 to suspend indefinitely the organization’s activi- 
ties—-a move that prompted relief in the CIA and other quarters.” (U) 


Expansion—and Decline (U) 


With the de-funding of the American Committee and the ACCF's 
subsequent demise, the CIA greatly reduced but did not eliminate the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom's indirect role in American political life. 


25X1 


The Congress for Cultural Freedom continued to grow in the late 
1950s. By the time the Congress’s founders gathered in Berlin in June 
1960 to commemorate its 10th anniversary, CCF had become perhaps 


Norman Podhorctz, Hreuking Ranks: A Political Memoir (New York: Harper & Row, 1979 
edition), pp. 40-41. (4) 
“McAuliffe, Crisis on the Left, pp. 120-128. (190 
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the world's foremost international cultural and intellectual organization, 
with member committees in 19 countries, six major journals, and 10 
additional journals officially associated with the organization. The Con- 
gress's future looked bright. It had demonstrated—convincingly, for 
many observers—that Communism threatened cultural achievement. As 
the direct threat from Communism diminished, moreover, the Congress 
had hegun to address the concerns of artists and intellectuals in the Third 
World. The secretariat repackaged its criticism of Communism and ori- 
ented its efforts toward defending the liberties of Third World thinkers, 
arguing that liberal political and economic institutions could complement 
cultural freedom us nations developed.” Sidney Hook later explained 
this shift of attention a little differently, claiming that Continental think- 
ers pradually despaired of reversing Communist domination of Eastern 
Europe and turned their energies elsewhere.” (U) 

The rumors about official American sponsorship of CCF continued 
to circulate, but they did not seem to dampen the Congress's influence or 
appeal. For years CCF had operated in a gray twilight between exposure 
and full legitimacy, Its employees and beneficiaries, along with its public 
and private allies, were content to overlook CCF's oddities—-such as its 
mysterious source of funds—-as long as the rumors of US Government 


oe 
» 


_ support did not become too loud or specific, (U) 


Cord Meyer had previewed for DCI Allen Dulles an early rationale for this shift in emphasis to- 
ward the Third World; sec Cord Meyer to Alien Dulles, “The Fifth International Conference of the 


Congress for Cultural Freedom (CCE), Milan, lily, Sentember 12-17, 1955,” 12 October 1955, 
25X1 
"Hook, Out of Step, pp. 448-449. (U) 
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Operational Accomplishments (U) 


Annual QKOPERA project rencwals provide a series of snapshots of the 
Ageacy’s evolving use of the Congress for Cultural Freedom (CCF). QKOPERA 
was long a showcase operation, and a particular favorite of DCI Allen Dulles. (gf 

The FY 1955 project renewal stated that CCF was “designed” to counter Soviet 
influence among tree-world intellectuals and ultimately to “win this group as a stra- 
tegic asset in the struggle against Soviet world domination.” In 1954 the Congress 
had continued its sponsorship of four internationally acclaimed reviews of literature, 
the arts, and politics (Encounter, Preuves, Cuadernos, and Das Forum). Encounter in 
particular had succeeded in “uniting the English-speaking people of the West and 
the intellectuals of Asia.” CCF had convened another international conference; this 
ane, in Rome, had explored 20th-century music. Like those preceding it, the Rome 
conference had been “an extremely worthwhile event, dramatizing the ideas for 
which the Congress stands and contributing to the growing solidarity of the free 
world's intellectuals.” In sum, the Congress’s activities and publications had 
“attained notable success” in “drawing intellectuals into active participation in the 
battle against Communism.” U7" 

A decade later the FY 1965 project renewal renbrased OKOPER A’S missi 
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Americans who sympathized with CCF's mission told themselves 
that the Congress was doing goud work, and avoided asking embarrass- 
ing questions. A key factor in CCF’s success was that many intellectu- 
ally prominent (albeit technically unwitting) figures on both sides of the 
Atlantic regarded its mission as so important that they were willing to 
overlook rumors of US Government funding. Walter Laqueur, co-editor 
for several years of CCF'"s Soviet Survey, remembered: “Like the rest 1 
did not know, nor did } try very hard to find out, It seemed not really a 
critical question at the height of the Cold War . . . "© The ACCF’s Diana 
Trilling once even heard chairman Norman Thomas tell the board that he 


would just have to “phone Allen [Dulles}” for funds for the nearly bank- 


rupt American Committee.“ Even this indiscretion passed without pro- 
test. Thomas himself did his best to quash the rumors that ensued.“ 
Sidney Hook, Arnold Beichman, and William Phillips wrote to Farfield’s 
Julius Fleischmann to ask about the rumors; Fleischmann told them noth- 
ing.” irving Kristol heard the phone call story secondhand but thought 
the rumors of US Government support were groundless because the CIA 
supposedly concentrated on espionage (instead of covert action) and 
because it seemed so unlikely that Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
wouid fund a bunch of social democrats.” Norman Podhoretz hardly gave 
the matter a second thought when, in 1958, he vied for the honor of 
replacing Irving Kristol as American coeditor of Encounter: 


F had beard the rumors-—everyone had—that the CCF was get- 
ting money trom the Department of State or perhups the CIA, 
but 1 was inclined to think that this idea was a romantic fantasy. 
Anyhow, if it was true, it would do no good to ask, since the 
people who knew would have had to say that it wasn't... . But 
if L had been told, how much difference would it have made? 
Would 1 huve turned it down on that account alone? Out of pru- 
dence, perhaps, but then perhaps not.“ (U) 


“Walter Laqueur, “The Congress of Cultural Freedom,” a brief, unpublished memoir written in the 
summer of 1995, p. 17, Mr. Laqueur provided CIA History Staff a copy. (U) 

*Diana Trilling, We Must March My Darlings: A Critical Debate (Now York: Harcourt, Brace Ju- 
vanovich, 1977}, pp. 60-61. Kristol interview, 11 August 1993 í Unclassifieda, L Y 
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“Thomas told Hook that Allen Dutles, an old friend, had simply ananged some private funding for 
the ACCF in its hour of nocd. Took later claimed to belteve this story; Out of Step, pp. 425-426. (U) 
“Beichman interview, 17 March 1994 (Unclassified), Hook, Out af Step, p. 426, (U) 

"Kristol imerview, 11 August 1993 (Unclassificd). Ses also Kristol to Macdonald, 11 April 1967, 
UU 

* Podharuíz, Breaking Ranks, pp. 34-35, Podhoretz was ultimately spared this dilemma; the job 
went ho Melvin Lasky. (12) 
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of critics on its left and its right. Communists routinely denounced the 
Congress as a pawn of Washington and an obstacle to East-West under- 
standing. On the other side of the political spectrum, Sidney Hook and 
` others complained that the Congress had abandoned its real business-— 
fighting the Cold War—while busying itself with pointless exercises in 
Western self-criticism. “h is doubtful whether the balance between the 


two extremes can ki s of policy abstractions,” 25X1 


QKOPER e 
CCF fou Vance, however, although it did so not through poli- 
cies set in dates but through the talent of one nua gent 


Michael Josselson. He was the key to the Congress's operations and to 
CIA control of the organization. Josselson could sense (he weak points of 
the Soviet and Communist world images, and he had a flair for devising 
schemes to exploit them. At the same time, he knew when to soften 
CCF's anti-Communism, and he endorsed the efforts, led by Edward Shils 
of the University of Chicago, to find “a new idiom” for the Congress in 
the carly 1960s.“ Most importantly, Josselsoa knew how to mobilize pco- 
ple and institutions; in the words of one case wind he was an e 
ee with the liters AS ontis 


The Congress for Cultural Freedom, to be sure, always had plenty 
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Josselson defended and encouraged CCF’s indirect involvement in 
American political debates. As previously noted, he insisted from the 
Start that the Congress’s credibility with the ee left 
depended on its willingness to criticize American f 
policies. « 
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Michael Fosselson and John C. Hunt (left) made an effective 
team in CCF’s Paris secretariat. (C) 


occasionally voicing strong opinions about American political develop- 
ments. He vicwed with horror the growing conservative intellectual 
movement, and he privately denounced William F. Buckley’s magazine 
National Review. He tater doubted the wisdom of America’s deepening 
involvement in Vietnam and commended Senator George McGovern’s 
criticism of Johnson administration policies there.“ With Josselson in 
charge, the Congressional secretariat did not hesitate to criticize injustice 
in the United States. For instance, in the wake of civil rights protests at 
the University of Alabama, a CCF committee cabled anti-scgregation 
messages to the state governor and to the university president. The Con- 
gress also petitioned California Governor Pat Brown for clemency in the 
widely publicized case of Caryl Chessman." (f 

Josselson showed no compunction about putting unwitting Ameri- 
can intellectuals on Congressional platforms. Many prominent Americans 
served on the CCF’s board, wrote for its magazines and its Forum Ser- 
vice news service, or participated in its prestigious seminars, conducted 


Coleman, The liberal Conspiracy, pp. 11, 222. (u) 
“Congress for Cultural Freedom, “A Report on Ten Years of Activity,” June (960, HS/CSG 950, 
History Staff Job 83-00036R, box 6, p. 16. (10 
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by American sociologists Daniel Bell and (later) Edward Shils. Unwitting 
Americans proved effective agents for the Congress; their support for its 
mission seemed spontaneous and sincere. For example, CCF took credit 
for reducing ncutralism among Japanese intellectuals after it helped send 
a delegation of American writers (including John Stcinbeck, Ralph Elli- 
son, John Hersey, and John Dos Passos) to the 1957 PE-N. Conference 
in Tokyo.” The gathering received heavy coverage in the Japanese press. 
Coming less than a year after the Soviet invasion of Hungary, the event 
i effort,” said a Japanese journalist 


“PEN. ix an international writers club; its seronyn namis for Pocts, Playwrights, Editors, Essay- 
35 und N 4536 : 
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“The USSR has dem- 
onstrated considerable sensitivity to the content appearing in various 
Congress for Cultural Freedom publications,” particular] 
Soviet Survey, onc QKOPERA project renewal noted. 


Michacl Josselson had powerful friends who agreed with him that 
Amcrica had to be self-critical in its struggle against Communism. d 


Michael Josselson 
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vents soon overtook these plans. In late 1965 the New York Times, 
intrigued by rumors of a massive CIA presence in America's institu- 
tions- -allegations spread by David Wise's and David Ross’ The Invisi- 
ble Government and bolstered by the Patman revelations—put several 
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reporters to work checking the story. The Times” lengthy investigation 
culminated in a series of five articles on the Agency that ran in April . 
1966. Unfortunately for CCF, one of the articles linked the Congress and 
Encounter to the CIA's still mysterious covert funding network.” The 
story immediately caused trouble for CCF affiliates in the Middle East 
and India, even though the secretariat in Paris and several prominent fig- 
ures associated with the Congress, such as Irving Kristol, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Robert Oppenheimer, and John Kenneth Galbraith, publicly 
proclaimed the independence and integrity of the organization's nolicies 
and officials.” 25X4 | 
25X1 


25X1 SY 

The New York Times article gave impetus to the recently resumed 
talks hetween the Agency und the Ford Foundation. In 1966 former 
National Security Advisor McGeorge Bundy, long an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the QKOPERA project, took over at Ford. He and Shepard 
Stone recognized the danger to the Congress and the consequent opportu- 
nity for the Foundation. They were ready to talk when Michael Josselson 
asked them in carly 1966 to consider taking over the entire Congress pro- 


~ 


25X1 ae The Agency cut its ties to CCF that September, and Jos- 
selson and Hunt 25X1 stayed on in their Con- 
gress posts, 25X1 

25X1 


Not long after Ford took over CCF, however, the Ramparts revela- 
tions in February 1967 further damaged the Congress's fragile cover 
story. Ramparts magazine jiself mentioned CCF only in passing, noting 
that its ostensible sponsor, the Farfield Foundation, had apparently 
received money from one of the foundations that had also funded known 


2 “CLA Spies Fron 100 Miles Up; Satellites Probe Secrets of Soviet,” New York Times, 27 April 
1966, p. 1, (n 
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CIA clients.” American newspapers soon confirmed the existence of a 
link between Farfiekd and the CIA as they scrambled to catch up with 
Ramparis’ scoop by investigating the various foundations named in the 
original article. The Congressional secretariat again issued its denials 
and disclaimers, but this time it seemed clear that CCF's cover had worn 
through. (U) 

The atmosphere of speculation and hyperbole that surrounded the 
Ramparis revelations caused still more trouble for the Age a 
ing Farfield's board of directors. 


While the Agency worried about protecting Farfield, the now inde- 
pendent Congress for Cultural Freedom reeled under another blow— 
Thomas Braden's sensational article “I'm Glad the CIA Is ‘Immoral,”” 
which hit the newsstands in May. Braden cheerfully explained the ratio- 
nale behind CIA's 1952 creation of the International Organizations Divi- 
sion. He also divulged the Agency’s placement of agents in the Congress 
secretariat and Encounter’s editorial offices.” (U) 


*Sul Stem, “NSA: A Short Account of the einer wre Politics & the Cold War with Par- 
ticular Reforma to the NSA, CIA Etc...” Rumpa ch 


W. Braden, “Fm Glad the CIA Is “imunoral,’” Saturday Evening Post, 20 May 1967, 
p. 11. (4) 
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Tom Braden’s 1967 article inadvertently prompted worldwide Wide World © 
attacks on CCF. (U) 


Braden's testimony sparked criticism and debate around the world. 
Ugandan authorities jailed the editor of a Congress-affiliated journal as “a 
CIA agent.” A CCF-affiliated editor in Japan saw his house firebombed. 
The Indian Government ordered an investigation of CCF. Arguments in 
Britain centered around Encounter; the magazine’s British co-editor, 
Stephen Spender, one of the journal’s founders, resigned in protest 
against CCF’s links to the CIA. Although CCF’s longtime allies, such as 
Sidney Hook, Arthur Schlesinger, Diana Trillmg, and Daniel Bell stood 
by the Congress, American critics of CCF and several conservative mem- 
bers of the old American Committee had a field day. James Burnham 
lambasted Allen Dulles's strategy of wooing the fickle non-Communist 
left, while Christopher Lasch and others on the Left gloated over CCF’s 
“corruption.'”” (U) 

Michael Josselson and John Hunt offered their resignations to the 
Congress’s General Assembly, admitting their CIA connections but 
claiming the Congress had always kept its independence and integrity. 
The Assembly merely “noted” the resignations, but publicly condemned 
the CIA while defending CCF’s achievements. Unwitting leaders and 
associates of the Congress naturally felt torn in explaining themselves to 


Coleman, The Liberal Conspiracy, pp. 228-231. (U) 
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the public. They faced two unpalatable alternatives. If they claimed to 
have suspected an official American hand in CCE they opened them- 
selves to the question of why they did not follow this hunch and investi- 
gate the Congress. At the same time, no one wanted to admit to having 
been naive enough to have never noticed anything odd about CCF’s fund- 
ing. This dilemma sapped the Congress’s morale and led the Assembly 
to endorse sweeping reforms in September 1967. The Assembly named 
Shepard Stone as President and Chief Executive and rechristened CCF 
the Intemational Association for Cultural Freedom (IACF). This time 
Josselson and Hunt resigned for good.” (U) 

Stone soon found that Michael Josselson’s shoes were too big for 
him to fill. Richard Krygier, Sccretary of the Congress’s Australian affili- 
` ate, endorsed a description of Stone as “a non-ideological businessman 
who wants to run a successful enterprise.” Krygier in 1969 seemed 
almost to miss the old disputes with Josselson: 


... we have enjoyed much more freedom under Stone than 
before in the scnse that before Mike [Josselson] & Company 
were concemed in our political outlook in the sense that we 
should not be too ‘right wing’ tough, etc. The new dispensa- 
tion is quite different—they don’t seem to give a damn.” (U) 


The renamed International Association lived on for a few more ycars 
with Ford Foundation money. With Stone came a new tcam of leaders 
sharing a detached, “Parisian” attitude toward the struggle to uphold cul- 
tural freedom against Communism- -precisely the haughty neutrality that 
had prompted CCF’s founders to hold their original gathering in Berlin 
rather than Paris in that June of 1950. Although the International Associ- 
ation made occasional headlines under Stone, it lost its edge; and its prin- 
cipals scemed more interested in criticizing bourgeois Western society 
than Communist repression of thought and expression. (U) 
Ford Foundation money ran out at the end of 1972, and Stone left 
as President in 1974, By the mid-1970s, the [ACF was moribund, 
although it did not formally dissolve itself until early 1979.* The LACF’s 


Ibid., pp. 232-233. (u) 

”Richard Krygier to Sidney Hook, letters of 16 January and 3 March 1969, Hoover Institution, Sid- 
ney Hook Papers, bux 124, folder 5. (U) 

"Ibid., pp. 235-240. (U) 
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demise might seem to verify Walter Laqueur’s subsequent conclusion that 
CIA support paradoxically gave CCF greater vitality and independence 
than it would have gained otherwise: 


Could the big foundations have stepped in? Attempts were 
made in the 1950s but they were not very successful. Further- 
more, it is quite likely that under the tutelage of the founda- 
tions, Congress seminars and publications would have had less 
freedom than under the CIA. Such are the ironies of history.” 


(U) 


From Geneva, Michacl Jossclson sadly watched his handiwork 
decay. A few of his old colleagucs came to call; Agency officers visited 
‘him from time to time to ask about people and programs he had worked 
with over his long career,” Josselson spent much of his time writing a 
biography of Barclay de Tolly, the immigrant general who commanded 
the Russian armies retreating before Napoleon in 1812. Barclay had 
delayed the French and burned everything useful in their path, waiting for 
the onset of winter to weaken Napoleon's forces, but angry Russian lead- 
ers, impatient for a victory, accused Barclay of treason and sacked him. 
Peter Coleman notes that Josselson saw parallels between his own cam- 
paign and Barclay’s, although a quick vindication was not to be one of 
them. The Czar reinstated Barclay as commander in time for him to 
parade through Paris at the head of his troops in 1814, whereas public 
acclaim and gratitude found Josselson only in death. After he died in Jan- 
vary 1978, tributes and flowers came from around the world. Only a 
handful of mourners attended his funeral, but among them was a CIA 
official who brought along Josseison’s Distinguished Service Medal. Per- 
haps feeling that her huaband’s heart had been broken by strain of the 
double life he had ted at the Congress, Diana Josselson refused it.” (u) 


Conclusion (vu) 


The Congress for Cultural Freedom’s overt and covert missions 
were really the same: to convince the “non-Communist left” that Com- 
munism stifled art and thought, and that culture had survived and even 
flourished in the bourgeois democracies of the West. Despite its com- 
plexities and problems, QKOPERA remained viable for 16 years (at a 


5% yer “The Coneress of Cultural rnrpkan n. 19 (nm 
“Coleman, Phe Liberal Conspiracy, pp. 42-43, 240-242. The account of Diana Joseolson refusing 
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| Given all this, the verdict on CCF seems positive. By 1967, few if 

any serious observers believed that the Sovict Union and Communism 
had advanced culture and cultural freedom. For this, and for the salutary 
influence that the Congress had on dissident thought behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, CCF merits some credit.” This positive result outweighed the dam- 
age done, both at home and abroad, by revelations of CIA support. No 
prominent figure attached to the Congress suffered much real harm from 
the revelations. The reputations of Raymond Aron, Irving Kristol, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Stephen Spender (und a host of others) for independence and 
integrity have not been diminished by thcir work with the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. (y 

The accomplishments of both the Congress and the QKOPERA 
project must be credited in no small part to one man—Michael Josscl- 
son. The project's forays into American politics—its use of prominent 
Americans as unwitting spokesmen and agents, as well as CCF’s subsidi- 
zation of criticism of US policies—-are also attributed to Josselson. From 
the early 1950s onward, Headquarters trusted Josselson and followed his 
lead when it came to balancing the project’s anti-Communist mission 
against the need to maintain credibility among foreign intellectuals who 
were sometimes critical of the United States. Josselson combined the tact 
needed to make allies aut of skeptics with the savvy needed to protect 
and promote QKOPERA in Washington. Without him there would have 
been no Congross for Cultural Freedom; the CIA might not have found 
anyone else who could assemble and manage such an extraordinary orga- 
nization, and the Congress itself probably. would not bave- made such affi 
cient and effective 25X1 

The worldwide influence of CCF and the key role of Michael Jos- 
selson provide the essential context for an understanding of the CIA's 
involvement with the controversial American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom. The American Commitice’s covert sponsor, the Office of Policy 


25X1 
"Walter Layueur claims Congressional publications were clundestinely circulated in the Soviet 


Union and were particularly influential in Poland; “The Congress of Cultural Freedom.” pp, 11, 
23-24. (1) 
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Epilogue (U) 


The Ramparts revelations of February 1967 prompted angry accu- 
sations and rebuttals in Washington. Congressional and media commenta- 
tors reacted harshly. Senator Eugene McCarthy (D-MN) asked 
rhetorically: “Where do you draw the line? Is it all right for the CIA to 
tell us that ‘everything goes’? This is what Hitler said. Where do we put a 
stop to all this?”' CIA fought back, in private, The House Appropriations 
Committee called DC] Richard Helms to testify in closed session on 15 
February. Ín his testimony the DCI angrily rejected the hint that his 
Agency had subverted NSA: 


We have done no such thing. We simply turned moncy over 
to them to use for travel funds and things of this kind and 
made no effort whatever to guide that money nor to tell them 
how they should run their organization. Our hands are totally 
clean in this.? LST 


President Johnson swiftly appointed a blue-ribbon panel to get behind 
the rhetoric and examine the facts. Acting Secretary of State Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach chaired the three-member team in reviewing CIA activ- 
ities that might “endanger the integrity and independence of the educa- 
tional community.” His fellow panelists were Secretary for Health, 
Education, and Welfare John Gardner, and DCI Helms himself. (8) 

Events moved even faster than President Johnson did. With the 
government now officially acknowledging that it had covertly funded 
NSA, journalists and rescarchers suddenly possessed hard evidence that 
tied together many hitherto frustrating leads. Ramparts had received its 
NSA tip from Michacl Wood, the former Association staff membcr, but 
Ramparts’ young reporters had verified Wood’s allegations and added 
considerable detail by laboriously uncovering NSA’s funding sources, 
This data in turn fed back to a handful of shadowy foundations and trusts 
with no visible means of support. (U) 


The Silent Service,” Time, 24 February 1967, p. 15. (U) 

*Helins’ testimony appears in Robert M. Hathaway and Russell Jack Smith, Richard Helms as Di- 
rector of Central tuteltigence (Washington: CIA History Staff, 1993), p. 170697 

"Neil Shechan. “Order by Johnson Reported Ending CIA Student Aid,” New York Times, 15 Feb- 
ruary 1967, pp. 1, 18. Johnson's charge to the Katzenbach panel is cited in US Senate, Select Comi- 
mittee to Study Governmental Operations with Respect to Intelligence Activities [the “Church 
Committec"], “Final Report, Foreign and Military Intelligence, Book 1,” 94th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, 1976, p. 186. (11) 
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Ramparts discovered that these funding organizations were also 
linked—through a variety of legitimate foundations—+to other groups, 


such as the Congress for Cultural Freedom and the American Friends of’ 


the Middle East, that were long rumored to be collaborating with the 
CIA. In the days following the NSA story, dozens of reporters methodi- 
cally traced these same leads even further. In Jess than a week, news sto- 
ries had exposed the Agency's covert sponsorship of dozens of domestic 
academic, labor, and cultural organizations. (U) 

The revelations damaged CIA operations at home and abroad. The 
Directorate of Plans responded to the Ramparts exposé by creating an 
emergency program (MHDOWEL,) to contain the damage and later to 
dispose of ruined projects and compromised assets. On March 24 the 
Katzenbach panel reported to the President, recommending tighter opera- 
tional controls: 


It should be the policy of the United States Government 
that no federal agency shall provide any covert financial 
assistance or support, direct or indirect, to any of the 
nation’s educational or private voluntary organizations.‘ 


25X1 


25X1 lhis was indeed the end to an era of CIA covert 
action. Ramparts and its competitors had precipitated one of the worst 
operational breakdowns in CIA history. (57 


"The Katvenbach report and President Johoson's brief response are published together as “CIA 
Support ta Private Organizations: Statement by the President Upon Receiving the Report of the 
Commitive Appointed to Review Relationships, with Text of the Report,” 29 March 1967, Weekly 
Compilation af Presidential Dowunents, 3 April 1967, pp. 556-558. Cited hereafter us “Katzen 
buch repost.” (1) 

Philip W. Kaniman provides a comprebensive overview of CLA damage control efforts in “The 
1967 Reappraisal and Readjustment in Covert Action Operations: The Katzenbach Committee Re- 
port,” January 1971, Ctandestine Services History Program 384, CIA History Staff, p. 97, (7 
‘Richard Helms, Director of Central intelligen<e, “Annual Rent to rhe Presidents Foreian Inu}. 
ligence Advisory Rod.” 30 September 106%, 
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Under Seerenuy of State Nicholas deB. Katsenbach chaired a 
panel ta refers covert uctien policies. (4) 


Now York Times © 


Despile all the operational and political damage, however, few if 
any Agency careers suffered damage from the Ramparts Map, DCI Rich- 


ard Helms served five more Years under Presidents Johnson and Nixon 
25X1 3 fae 
25X1 There are no indications that Director Helms criticized 


DDP Desmond FitzGerald over the disaster. It did put him under consid- 
arable, sirain, however, aud he died of a heart attack in July 1967. Indeed, 
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Agency leaders seem to have reasoned that every battle has its casnal- 
ties, 


25X1 


The blow to the Agency's covert action network did not for many 
years, however, inspire either the private or the public sectors to fund 
American groups working overseas to promote American goals and val- 
ves. The Katzenbach report had noted that more donors seemed willing to 
support worthy projects abroad than had been the case in the early 
1950s, lt suggested that covert funding fostered “foreign doubts about the 
independence” of private organizations, which in tum impaired the bene- 
fits they sought to confer, The committee recommended a new “public- 
private mechanism” lo allocate public funds openly. (U) 
President Johnson appointed a panel of Congressmen, public ser- 
vants, and private experts 10 consider this recommendation, The panel— 
-the Committee on Overscas Voluntary Activities-~informaily took its 
name from its chairman, Secretary of State Dean Rusk." This Rusk Com- 
mittee did not live up to expectations. Despite the introduction of several 
bills in Congress to create new mechanisms for spending public money 
on worthy causes abroad, the Committee drifted, fruitlessly debating the 
details of various funding proposals in sessions attended by few of the 
panels more senior and influential members.? The committee's final 


25X1 


* Robert H. Pheips, “Panel on CIA Subsidics Divided over Alternatives,” New York Times, 
18 Deccater (967. p. 1. (1) 
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report, issued in May 1968, fell on deaf ears in the midst of the tumultu- 
ous primary campaign to succeed Lyndon Johnson as president. The idea 
of a public-private pattnership subsequently languished until 1983, when 
Congress joined the Reagan Administration to create the National 
Endowment for Democracy. (U) 

The Rusk Committee had stumbled on the problem of deciding 
which American political views mcrited public support. Indeed, the Ram- 
parts revelations reverberated so widely not merely because they raised 
anew the sensitive question of a secret agency’s place in a democratic 
society, but because they credibly showed the Agency playing favorites 
by supporting mostly liberal groups and activists. Many of those who 
criticized the Agency accused it of intervening in domestic politics. (U) 

Comments from both sides of the political spectrum demonstrated 
the anger of many Americans over the Agency’s operations. NSA’s con- 
servative rival, the Young Americans for Freedom, dismissed the govern- 
ment’s contention that the CIA had subsidized only the Association’s 
dealings with foreign students and had steered clear of domestic politics: 


The inescapable conclusion is that when a subsidy is given an 
organization rather than individuals—and a political organiza- 
tion, moreover, with extensive activities both domestic and 
toreign—it is impossible to separate the subsidy into two dif- 
ferent components, labeled “here” and “there.” W (u) 


Writing irom a New Left perspective, Todd Gitlin and Bob Ross 
tacitly agreed with the Young Americans for Freedom that the CIA had 
underwritten NSA's allegedly staid, establishment liberalism. Gitlin and 
Ross found this objectionable enough, but directed most of their anger at 
the way in which the leaders of NSA had subtly convinced New Left 
activists that they had won modest but significant influence in Associa- 
tion councils. “Free and open” debate reigned in NSA, but Gitlin and 
Ross alleged that this openness was just a CIA stratagem: 


The left was courted with a fair for what Herbert Marcuse 
calls “repressive tolerance"—a legitimating function which 
drained opposition away from the main issue: the purpose of 
NSA in the first place. And the left cooperated too nicely. 
Winning sporadic victories, small programs like the 1961 Aca- 
demic Freedom Project, many of us on the left thought we had 


'"CIA/NSA: The Central Issue,” New Guard, April 1967. Reprinted in Philip Werdell, ed., The 
CIA and the Kiddies (a pamphlet held at the Library of Congress, 1967). (U) 
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stepped the first inch toward the final mile. But the crucial fac- 
tor was contral, and here the elite were not about to allow any- 
one more than that first inch." (D) 


Public anger directed at CIA thus arose partly from concern that 
the Agency had covertly steered American opinion toward support for the 
nation’s established foreign policies and the elites who made them. The 
criticisms leveled by the New Left and the Young Americans for Fres- 
dom revolved around the same complaint: that the supposedly open polit- 
ical debates within NSA werc covertly channcicd toward certain policy 
outcomes-—and away from others—by secret agents subsidized by unwit- 
ting taxpayers. “The few who knew prostituted us all,” complained one 
former NSA officer in 1967." (u) 

The Congress for Cultural Freedom, the National Student Associa- 
tion, and the American Friends of the Middle East expressed not merely 
anti-Communism but, more significantly, the “political philosophy” that 
permeated CIA—and much of the government's foreign policy appara- 
tus-—al the height of the Cold War. Here is the pattern behind the 
Agency’s choices of “brokers” in all three of the organizations studied. 
The philosophy shared by the Agency and its agents was militantly lib- 
eral, in the sense of a self-conscious defense of rationality and democratic 
procedural freedoms against threats from the Left and the Right." Com- 
munism was always seen as the primary threat. CIA officers came to 
view “extremism” of any stripe as dangerous, however, because it poten- 
tially created opportunities for Soviet gains. This outlook was obvious in 
the postures of the Congress for Cultural Freedom and the National Sta- 
dent Association, both of which criticized right-wing regimes like 
Franco's Spain as readily as Communist ones. Although the American 
Friends of the Middle East spent less effort on the East-West struggle per 
se, it still ostensibly sought to nurture a moderate center between the hos- 
tile ideologics of Zionism and Arab hatred of Israel. (s+ 

Extremism existed in America as well (albeit in milder forms), 
with Communists and fcllow travelers on the Left and “McCarthyite” 
anti-Communists on the Right. 25x1 | 
25x1 | ee 


25x1 


"Todd Gitlin and Bob Ross, “The CIA at College: Inte ‘Twilight und Back,” Village Voice, 1967; 
Repriated tn Wertlell, cd., The CIA und the Kiddies. (U) 

“Stuart H. Lowry, “Mystery Deal Hides CIA Ties,” Los Angeles Times, 26 February 1967. The 
officer speaking was Robert W, Beyers, NSA's director of public relations in 1954-55. (4) 

"See Gary Gorstle’s discussion of this in “The Protcan Character of American Liberalism,” Amer- 
ican Historical Review 90 (October 1994), pp. 1071-10772. (1.0 
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One NSA officer complained to Senator Fulbright in 1967 that CIA had 
adopted a rigidly anti-Communist posture in its covert funding decisions; 
that the Agency needed to be exercising “a good deal-more intelligent 
discretion . . . rather than supporting the group that was . . . on the face of 
it the most pro-American, but rather supporting one which was most use- 
ful politically.”" A Los Angeles Times reporter asked in print around the 
same time: “How good can CIA be at judging changing political trends 
abroad if it did not notice the change in, attitudes among American stu- 

dents Tn — LE EES 


“US Senate, Forcign Relations Committee, unpublished testimony of Richard Steuma, 16 March 
(967, p. 165. The Foreign Relations Committee declassified this transeriptin 1997. (1) 
Laory, “Mystery Death Ides CIA Ties” (U) 
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= The 
Ramparts Rap gave critics on both the Left and Right concrete examples 
of the official practices that they had suspected and decried for years, 
Indeed, the Left attacked the Agency’s subversion and deceit as home- 
made totalitarianism and argued that the CIA had become a primary 
enemy of domestic liberties. Meanwhile, the Right did not complain 
about the means of covert action to advance US foreign policy so much 
as it complained of the groups that thosc subsidies benefited. If we are 
going to have a covert subsidy program, said conscrvatives, let us at 
least use it to help true anti-Communist allics instead of fair-weather 
friends. Both attacks would be heard again—with greater force and con- 
sequence for the Agency and the nation—in the 1970s and 1980s. (Cy 
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3 Hearts & Mlinds = 

During the Cold War, American 
Presidents from Harry Truman to 
Lyndon Johnson endorsed CIA covert 
action programs to support overseas 
efforts by anti-Communist American 
voluntary organizations. This is the 
story of three such covert subsidy 
programs, including two of the best 
Known - those involving the National 
Student Association and the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom. The entire 
network abruptly collapsed when 

_ €xposed in the 1967 “Ramparts flap.” 
In Hearts and Minds, this story is told 


for the first time from the original 
documents. 
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